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A Dainty Breakfast, ; 
A Delicious Dessert. 


ALL GROCERS 


“BRINGING HOME THE HOLLY.”’ 


Painted by Katherine R. Wireman for Cream of Wheat Co. Copyright 1914 by Cream of Wheat Co. 
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THE HOSPITAL TICKET 


“T'S worth a drink, ain’t BR Y J 
it?” asked Red. leaning A 
1 | I U Ss 





across the bar into Tickle Comiskey’s flat accusation 


E Ss : WILLIAM FITZPATRICK © ‘te arc wsers. but 





: < : . . , i I - I ck @eEetrewss : 

the-Wood-Box’s impassive was the first ever made, and 
face. “I paid five dollars with a livid face the Cana 
fer it down on the Little Boy a month ago, an’ it’s good fer a year Anyone can dian started to reach under the bar for the section of loaded hose pipe that had 
use it.” Tickle picked up the soiled white ticket and read it. “This ticket entitles silenced many a belligerent customer. 
the bearer to treatment one year from date in any hospital conducted by the Sisters “Don’t bother gettin’ that nightcap,” whispered Red, swaying unsteadily on his 
of Charity in this State.” feet. “I wouldn’t like nothin’ better than to shipwreck this dump, an’ if I start, 

“Dat ain't no good to me,” he sneered, tossing it back to Comiskey “T ain't pay you'll be sorry you didn’t freeze on to that hospital ticket, fer you'll need it. You're 
my bills on hospital ticket. You tickle de wood box wit money if you want drink goin’ to give me a drink an’ you're goin’ to give it to me now,” and he brought his 
Understan’?’—“You bet I understand, you dirty, crooked pea soup you!” yelled fist down on the bar with a thump that sent the glasses along its length hopping 
Red, his voice rising high above the rattle of the dice on the into the air.—“If I was you, Tickle,” drawled a voice from the end 
Canada board, the spinning click of the roulette wheel, the - 4 of the bar, “I'd give Red his drink. He ain't nice when he’s 
nervous patter of the poker chips, and the confused . é : in his licker.” Tickle took a long look into the blood 
clamor of talk, profanity, and drunken singing that 4 : shot, but steady, brown eyes that bored into his and 
made the Bodega saloon a roaring bedlam this >. sized up effectively the six feet of magnificent 
lovely night in early spring. “I came in here animal before him. Comiskey certainly looked 
a week ago with my pay check fer two J ‘ as if he might be “not nice.” His close 
hundred an’ twelve dollars an’ now you a curling red head sat firm on the dusky 
tell me it’s all shot an’ won’t stake me . pillar of his neck, and if his big shoul 
to a ball. Yer a liar, ve fish-berry 7 + ders looked bowed, it was with the 


crook!” The winter’s work wus weight of the muscles they carried 
He stood on his toes, and as he 
lurched against the bar the 


stagged mackinaw breeches he 


done, and the lumberjacks, fresh 
from the long confinement in the 
logging camps, were spending 

their money before they re ; 
turned to the subsequent toil of -. - legs. His lips were parted in a 
the drive. Bemidji, with its . thin smile, and the big hands 
beautiful lake set in a back hanging to the rail clutched 
ground of soft green that like iron hooks “I'm goin’ 
fringed the water’s edge and down Rice River in the 
mornin’ fer Morrison,” he 
explained sarcastically, “an’ 
it’s the last chance you'll 
get to be nice to me fer a 
long time.” Tickle brought 
his hand up from beneath 
the bar and held up a quart 
bottle of whisky with a mur 
derous label “Wy don’ you 





wore tightened on his powerful 


ran back in steadily deepen 
ing shades to the dense we 
blackness of the distant pine 
forest, was in one of its 
quarterly debauches. The i 
town was wide open. Day | 
and night the automatic 
pianos and phonographs 
banged out their tunes: the 
rollers grew arm-weary raking nevair take de joke?” he 
chirped, shoving it across 
to Red ‘Hlere is presen’ I 
have for you all de tam an’ you 


in the chips with one hand and 
spinning the little ivory bal! 
With the other; the bartenders, 
got to baw! me out for nothing.” 
His lips smiled, but there was 
death in his eyes.—“Yes?” queried 
Comiskey, imitating the Canadian 
inflection perfectly. “Mebbe so. I'm 


Who stole from proprietor and 
customer with religious impar 





tiality, knew no rest, and every 
morning the owners of the saloons 


marched in smug prosperity to the 


banks, heavy-handed with the woods \ soin’ to take this outside where I kin 
men’s wages, acquired after a fashion al drink it quiet, an’ when I go to sleep 
their own. The lumberjack was paid in : to-night it ain’t goin’ to be where them 


creepers of yours kin go through me by mis- 

take, thinkin’ I’m flush.” He picked up the hos 

pital ticket from the beer spot in which it lay and 
waved it banteringly in the air. “I guess I'll take this 
with me, Cannuck,” he said, “though I don’t think as how I'll 


time checks Upon his arrival in town he 
deposited his check with the dive keeper, who 
boarded and lodged him and fed him whisky at call 





ostensibly keeping account of the depositor’s spendings, 

and when the amount was about half expended, calmly telling 
his guest the money was gone after a few drinks out of good need it so long’s I get out of here safe. But you never kin tell. 
Be a good boy,” he called from the doorway, “or if ye don’t 
they’ll get ye yet. Quit givin’ that fish-berry tonic an’ stick 


fellowship, shutting off the supply of liquor with disgusting Sister Germaine was like a wood 


flower, delicate and white-faced, with ie : cape ait om 
ment. A man drunk on timber-town whisky for a week cannot hands as light as the fall of a snowflake to yer hooze, It’s just as sure an’ ye ain't takin’ no chance. 
qualify as an expert accountant. So it was that Red’s angry “Who is dat fellah?’ asked Tickle when Red's shrill 
whoops grew fainter as he rolled down Whisky Row for 


promptness Few complained or demanded an itemized state 


voice created attention. “You heard me. I said ‘fish berry’ !” 





he cried into the evil face of the French-Canadian behind the counter, whose long further diversion ‘Don't you know Red Comiskey?” said the man who had 
delicate fingers plucked nervously at the big diamond stud in his soft shirt front drawled the advice to the saloon keeper a few minutes before. “I'm surprised! 
“I suppose I ought to be glad you didn’t put me away fer keeps the first night I I thought everybody knew Red. He's the best top loader in the woods to-day, bar 
blew in here, same as you did Blackie McLaughlin They found him out on the none. When he’s sober, he’s about as talkative as a ow!, but a family of wildcats 
lake shore this mornin’ dead, an’ the last drink he had was in here. There wasn’t is playin’ kittens to him when he’s got red licker in him. He’s took Hurley apart 
ho money in his clothes, either, an’ he was only in a day But he had a nap in your more’n once aw put her together agin right, an’ there never was no town in the 
back room an’ some of your Minneapolis crooks did the rest.” timber us tough as Iurle) 

Fish berry was Bemidji’s latest and deadliest form of knockout drops. Tt wus “He talk too damn much!” snarled the Canadian. “Wy he say fish berry so 
dropped in the victim's drink, and when he had staggered into the convenient back much? Look down de bar! Since he talk so loud everyone drink beer.” 
room to sleep, the “roller,” disguised as a lumberjack, went through his clothes “They say ve can't taste it in whisk) Is that so?” 
and split with the proprietor for the privilege. “Tickle” had long been suspected “Ilow I know?” snapped Tickle as he stopped wiping the bar long enough to 
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express his opinion of all the Comiskeys, past, present, 


and to be born. 


“Well, well, well,” declared Hank Anderson, whose 
reputation as a creater of piquant oaths 
was founded on achievement. “I ain’t never 
seen you so annoyed like 

“T hope he use hees ticket,” gritted 


Tickle 
rib, an’ smash hees body flat lak dat,” and 
he smacked his hand on the polished bar 
“He’s a—” 

“That'll do fer now,” 
son. “I came in fer a drink, not no 
exhibition of ground an’ lofty profanity. 
Red ain’t goin’ to need no ticket. He's too 
strong an’ clever.” 

But, as Red himself said, you never can 


“T hope he breaks hees leg an’ hees 


interrupted Ander- 
here 


tell. The next morning, still drunk, he 
stumbled aboard the little steamboat that 
was to take him, a half hundred other 


“river pigs,” and a load of supplies across 
the lake to Morrison's drive. It wasn’t long 
before he fell asleep on a pile of blankets 
where he lay until late in the afternoon, 
when the rocking of the stern-wheeler shook 
him out of his stupor to the horrors of the 
morning after. 


ERHAPS, gentle reader, you who after 

the business men’s association's annual 
banquet have felt a dull headache, a crav- 
ing for little pieces of ice to crunch under 
your teeth and an unalterable resolution 
never to look on breakfast again, imagine 
you know how Comiskey felt. You don’t. 
You had your bath, your shave, your mas- 
sage, heaps of hot towels, and a long, fizzy 
drink for your palpitating interior. And 
you were “tight” only one night. 

Red had been drunk for a week on lumber- 
jack whisky, in comparison to whose irritat 
ing power corrosive sublimate is a drink for 
a baby’s bottle. He was filthy dirty; his 
bristling beard hid his face behind a red 
hedge and his swollen eyes stuck together 
like glue. His mouth was raw; his tongue 
eracked; his teeth, big white grinders, 
seemed made of furry felt; and his throat 
shriveled with the heat of his breath. And 
his head! With every move it split and cracked and 
the pieces ground together like ice cakes in a jam. 
He staggered out the stern and gulped down 
great drafts of cool air, but the glorious tang of the 
pines brought no relief. He head to foot 
as he clung to the railing the paddle 
boards slap the water, dip under with a swirl of foam 


into 


shook from 
and watched 
and come up again dripping red diamond drops in the 
blazing sunset. The splashing, frothing waters fairly 
maddened him, while every jerk of the paddle wheel 
racked him anew. 
Then a form came 
beside him and raised a 
lips. Red grabbed the arm with a 
set the other coughing and grasping for breath 
“Gimme a drink of that!” he snarled, and, taking a 
quick look at the bottle, labeled “Bone Liniment,” he 
drained it. The tears rushed to his and his 
throat closed with a clutch as the liquid fire tore down 
it. But it warmed him, and when he caught his breath 


agony and stood 
bottle to its 


force that 


out of the 
small flat 
sudden 


eyes 


he gasped an apologetic “Thanks.” 
“That’s a hell of a thing to do when a man’s drink- 
in’! bawled the other. “Fer nothin’ I'd 


looking 


Red 


“No, you wouldn’t neither,” answered 
into the victim’s angry face, “because I needed that 
an’ you didn’t An’ if you don’t believe it, I'll fire 
you out there into the drink to think it over.” 
: It was late when they reached the floating shark 


or “wangan” where the five daily meals of the crew 
were cooked and the men slept during the drive. He 
drink from the timekeeper, 
stock of supplies aboard the 


bottle of “Pain 


another 
little 
This 


managed to get 
who also sold the 
rough houseboat 


time it was a 


Killer,” but it eased the eraving for the while and he 
rolled into his bunk for the first sleep in a bed in a 
fortnight 

He had just dozed off, it seemed, when the call of 


the cook’s triangle and the hoarse roar of “Roll out!” 
wakened him. For all he shaking leaf he 
took his turn at the wash basin and buried his blazing 
and face in the icy water He choked down a 
few mouthfuls of food, half a dozen big tin 
black tea sweetened with brown sugar, and, having se 
with a score of shiver 


was like a 


eyes 
‘ ups of 


lected his peavey, was ordered 


ing wrecks along the water’s edge “sacking strays.” 
T IS a joyous romp, is sacking logs at any time, but 
when 


at four-thirty on an early spring morning, 
there is a thin scum of ice on the river, it is unalloyed 
happiness. You clutch with a peavey one end of the 


log that is stuck in the mud and shallow water and lift 


or drag it into water deep enough to float it when it 
is pushed into the current amd carried along The 
sacker stands to his waist and often to his armpits 
in the watery muck, and pushes and pulls and swears 
continuously until the log is salvaged. Then he looks 


along the river edge for another 
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Red was too experienced to need orders or to shirk. 
He hired out to work knowing what 
him and he was willing to do it. So at the river 


was expected of 


boss's 


I paid five dollars fer it 


‘*It’s worth a drink, ain’t it ? 
down on the Little Boy a month ago, an’ it’s good fer a year’’ 


facetious yell, “Take her, she won’t burn ye!” he held 
his breath and waded in. 

For five mortal hours he slaved. 
shirt until it steamed in 
scalded his feet like lead. 
more boiling tea and 
swallowed a can of tomatoes, a great luxury on 
the drive that augured well for the “chuck” 
and he knew another day or two would put him right 


The sweat soaked 
the 
molten 


his heavy woolen sun, 
and the icy 


First lunch 


water 
came and he drank 
raw 
prospect, 


The next day he was taken off the “rear” and 
break out log landings. There it 


again. 
sent 
happened. 

It was while standing on top of the pyramid and 
refractory log that he felt the pile slip 
under his feet. Ordinarily his quickness would have 
saved him as it had hundreds of times before. But 
his legs were still shaky from his debauch, and before 


ahead to 


prying loose : 


he could escape the falling logs pinned him in. When 
they got him out his right leg was smashed like a 


pipe stem and the best top loader in the north woods 

was laid up. White as the foam flecks on the rapids, 

they carried him to the “wangan.” 

when he saw the vic 
Red, it ain't 

We'll get ye up to the 


ORRISON swore savagely 
Mii. “I’m terrible 
the stiffs I got in 
hospital right away:” 

“T ain’t goin’ to no company 
Comiskey through teeth that chattered with the agony 
he suffered. “I got a ticket on the Sisters’ hospital in 
my mackinaw. I wanted to swap it with Tickle-the 
Wood-Box fer a drink, but he couldn't see it,” he added 
with a sick grin. “Fer once I’m in luck.” 

“The company’s hospital is all right, 
tested Morrison. “Ye can get there in two 
boat, an’ it’s a twenty-mile drive over the corduroy to 
Ye'll die 


sorry, some of 


this crew. 
butcher said 


shop,” 


Red,” pro 
hours by 
Bena before ve can get a train for Bemidji. 
if ve ride that 

“Well, I'll die if I go to the company hospital any 
way, so what’s the difference?” panted Red. And he 
had his about the awfulness of 
that trip, but Lute Wilson, who drove the 
Indian with hand held the delirious 
Red with the other, never forgot it. When they lifted 
him out of the baggage car at Bemidji he was uncon 


ignorant of his into St. 


fur in a buckboard.” 


way He never knew 
maddened 
and 


pontes one 





scious and so was entrance 
Mary’s 
He did not see the 


head nor the look of pity 


ominous shake of the surgeon's 
! 


in the eves of the old Supe 


ior as they pried open his fist and tock out the crum 
pled remnant of a hospital ticket 
whispered as she brushed back the 


“He's one of us 


“Poor lad!” she 


matted red curls from his forehead 


1914 








by the look of him He’s somebody's unfortu- 
nate,” with a touch [rish 
“We'll have to pull him through, God willing.” 

And that night, for the first ana 
time in the 


saloon, 


poor 


of the brogue in her Voice 


only history of the 
Bodega Tickle-the-Wood 
Box Gagnon, when he heard Req 
Comiskey was dying at St. Mary's 
bought a round of drinks for the 
house, and smiled when he did it. 


HE air was filled with snow 

flurries the day Comiskey left 
the hospital, clicking the old-fash 
ioned wooden gate behind him care- 
fully, as if reluctant to leave the 
place wherein for the only time in 
his life he had experienced unself- 
ish kindness. Six long months he 
had fought his way through the 
valley of the shadow, helped by the 
unceasing care of the Mother Su- 
perior and the gentle watchfulness 
of his nurse, little Sister Germaine. 
There was slight change in him physi- 
cally, and save for a barely noticeable 
limp when he walked he was in better 
condition ,than ever. 

“°"Tis well for you, you are a red- 
headed Mick,” growled old Dr. O’Leary, 
“or you'd be dead long ago. You ought 
to be glad you have any legs at all, for 
if IT had my way when they brought you in you'd have 
only one pin to carry you into devilment. ‘Twas be 
cause of the pleadings of the Superior that you have 
both your long shanks, though one is a bit short.” 

The long abstinence from drinking, his youth, and 
amazing vitality had worked into a perfect convya- 
lescence, but the real cure performed was within. The 
atmosphere of the hospital, the quiet voice and gentle 
faces of the Sisters, and the gruff kindness of the old 
army surgeon had a peculiar effect on him. His mother 
had died just as he was able to crawl, and the women 
he had known in his twenty-eight 
driving, and harvesting were hardly of the elevating 
He felt a strange uneasiness when he first came 
saw the queer figures in 
and white, wide-flapping 
winged that tended so watchfully the patients 
that lay beside him in the ward. He followed with 
perplexed gaze the waddling Mother Superior as she 
went from another talking and laughing 
happily, her fat, rosy face wrinkled like a great frost- 
His nurse, Sister Germaine, was like a 
wood-flower, delicate and white-faced, with hands as 
light as the fall of a snowflake. He didn’t know then 
what he read later in an old newspaper, that she was 
the only daughter of a great house and that her en 
trance into the Sisters of Charity had furnished col- 
umns of material for the special writers of the Sunday 
supplements. He knew her solicitude embarrassed him 
because he couldn't understand it, and to hide his feel- 


years of logging, 


type. 


back to consciousness and 


roarse blue serge dress 


Caps 


one cot to 


bitten apple. 


ings he took refuge in an exaggerated grouch. Poor 
Sister Germaine got many a rude shock when some 
slight attention intended to relieve brought only a 
growl from the bed that drove her away to a more 


grateful patient. 

“I cannot understand that man,” she told the Supe- 
rior. “The minute I try to do anything for him he 
growls like a beast, and yet sometimes he looks at me 
just like a dog that wanted to thank you for a kindness 


and didn’t know how.” 

“When you take care of a few more lumberjacks 
you will understand,” said the Superior. “They’re the 
most grateful beings in the world, but they don’t want 


anyone to know it for fear weak. 
You can kill them with kindness. 
me. There’s a lot of good in that red head of his.’ 

So for the next few days the Superior took care of 
herself. She paid not a bit of attention to his 
and until he completely forgot 
his manners and swore when she smoothed the pillow 
under his head 

“Listen 


they'll be thought 
Leave Comiskey to 


him 
growls glares the day 
Then the floodgates opened. 

she sputtered; “you have been here 
two months and no one heard a civil word 
out of your head yet. You have almost broken the 
heart of Sister Germaine with your goings on, and if 
it wasn’t for the care she wasted on you night and day 
since you came in here, you’d be dead long ago, and 


to me,” 


now has 


small loss, for vou haven't a spark of gratitude in you.” 

“If you that, I'd break yer 
neck !” retorted white face reddening 
“But bein’ as how yer only a lady, all I kin 
that.” 


was a man and said 


Comiskey, his 
angrily. 
liar an’ let it 


do is call yea go at 


B' T the next morning when Sister Germaine came 
to the side of his bed his polite “Mornin’, ma’am,” 


almost gave her heart failure. When she was leaving 


she felt a soft tug at her habit, and turned to find 
Red’s steady brown eyes looking straight into hers. 
“Thanks,” he said briefly, but she saw much more 
than the spoken word implied 

From that day on he began to mend amazingly AS 


soon as he was able to get up and hobble around with 


a crutch he afire to do something Ile begged 


his new friend Sister Germaine to get him some work 


wis 
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to do in the ward. “That ticket only set me back five oak runners for the sleds. The pounding of the black It was true they were hungry for men in the vil 
pucks,” he said, “an’ I eat that much every day smiths as they beat out the steel sled shoes and fash uge, for Red visited but one employment office before 
Tain't fair.” ioned the tricky cant hooks sang in his ears. At times he had his ticket calling for forty-five dollars a month 
one day, alone in the yard, he dropped his crutch his teeth set on edge as he heard the steady rasp of and board as a top loader. With a dozen other jacks 
ind took a few steps in the bright, warm sunlight. the saw filer and the metallic grind of ax on whet he was bundled off to the first train. The employ 
When ne felt the limp and knew he would carry it to stone. The loggers were coming into the real work ment agent had long ago learned the folly of letting 
nis grave, his face went gray for a moment. Then be now. This would be a fine night to send out the wate his charges run loose before he got them away. Out 
equse the const iousness of perfect health sang like a tank to flush the snow logging roads so that in the of his sight. a few drinks. and they would not budge 
pird in his heart, he raised himself to his full height morning they would be smooth ways of ice from skid for another week 
and with happiness he rolled out in a roaring baritone: way to landing. A man could get his price now. The At Nepish the gang was met by the tote teamster, 
“Oh! one of his legs was shorter than employment offices would be haunted by anxious con- who ordered all hands to load his sled with bags of 
 venlia eughé to bef” tractors looking for loaders, and with a feeling of horse feed while he went to the post office for the 
pride he knew, bad leg or not, he could hold his own customary bunch of letters for the camp clerk, a col 
To his delight the Superior set him to work on the with the best topmen in the woods. Early next morn legian spending his first winter in the woods Most 
hospital woodpile, and he thrilled all through him ing he was at the Superior’s office. of the men had “turkeys,” a gunnysack tied at each 
when the hickory ax handle burned hot against his “I’m goin’ out,” he stated end and at the neck in such a way that the cords 
palm. It was the last touch needed to make his re “Do you think you are strong enough,” she asked crossed like the shape of a knapsack, containing their 
covery complete, but still he hung on. Whether it was with a twinkling eye, a smile twitching the corners clothing. Red had nothing, but the teamster, who 
the feeling he would always be a little lame, or the of her mouth. proved an old acquaintance, when he saw his limp 
long days and nights of suffering he had endured and Comiskey grinned and stood erect. His cheeks were growled something about “no cotton tops” riding on 
seen others endure that made him reluctant to be pink like a baby’s, his eyes bright as a schoolboy’s, his sled, and forthwith made room for Comiskey on 
discharged, he did not know. But he loved the soft and he laughed the happy laugh of a strong man. the seat beside him, while the rest of the gang trudged 
quiet of the hospital and the contented spirit. He “IT think I'll last till supper time,” he said. along behind. 


wouldn't care if he never went into the woods again, 
he told himself. His temper didn’t flare as it used to, 
he 
saw Rell any more when he was angry. 

The day the last stick of wood was split and piled 
there was a chill in the air. Red looked up and saw 
a triangle of wild geese honking away to the south. 
For days past the heavily loaded with 
ving outfit on their way to the woods, had creaked 
past without quickening a flash in them. 
Then came the first fall of snow suddenly and fiercely 
out of the north. Three days it stormed, and on the 
fourth the sun shone hesitatingly and the thermometer 
sank below zero. In the night the woods fever seized 
him, and he knew he must 

In the silence of the ward he could hear the steady 
the handy they out the 


log 


wagons, 


his eyes 


answer. 


chop-chop of men as hewed 


7 m,* ~ 
WD. Koerh gam —_, 
* 7 4 i roe 


He sent one paving-block fist crashing into his face. 


fights came back to him, and for the first time in his life he was fighting for something besides the love of fighting 


“if you will, you will. 
didn’t seem to want to fight as before, and he never’ a 
company, and you'll be all right. 
be all 
if you'll only give yourself a chance. 


au piece of money in his palm. 
refusal, 
nothing. 
which won't be long, for they’re hungry for men down 
in the village.” 


she patted him softly on his big shoulder. 
red head and your Kerry eye got you that.” 


“Well,” the rising from her chair, 
I have little to give you but 
Keep away from the drink and bad 
If you don’t, you'll 


God bless you, for you're a 


said Superior, 
bit of advice. 


wrong. good lad 


HE held out 
dent 


her hand, and as she gave Red’s diffi- 
honest felt the weight of 
He started to mumble a 
but she stopped him with a gesture. “Say 
*Tis only a bit to feed you till you get work 


one an squeeze he 


She opened the door for him, and as he passed out 
‘*'Tis your 


‘*I kin lick ye, and ye know it,’’ Red snarled in his ear. 


After his months in the hospital the ride was a 
thing of joy to Red. When he had been carried out 


of the woods they were an endless stretch of budding 
green, the darker the pines mottled with 
the lighter colored leaves of poplar, birch, and maple. 
The swamps were floating emerald lakes of grass that 
firm and solid, but were treacherous as they 
were lovely, letting the inexperienced foot 
in icy water at step. The roadway, what he 
recalled of his delirious ride, was a river of black 
mud, while all through their new-leafed thickness the 
woods resounded with the twitter of spring birds, and 
were a-rustle with the happy 
little ones. 

Now the black pines stood alone 
with eVery sough of the wind at the waked 
hardwoods. 


shades of 


looked 
knee deep 


every 


pattering of the forest’s 


sneering contempt 
agony of 
2S) 


the unlucky (Continued on page 





1il the skill and experience in his man-killing 


He struck cleanly, brutally, continuously, and with one idea 












































































ATURDAY, April 1913, a holiday, Mary 
Phagan went from her home in Atlanta to the 
National Pencil Factory at which she worked, to 
get some pay still owing her. She did not return 
to her home. A search was instituted, without success. 
At 3.30 o’clock the following morning her dead body 
was accidentally discovered in the basement of the 
pencil factory by the night watchman, whose duty it 


was to make the rounds of the building. Two men 
were immediately arrested. One was Leo M. Frank, 


the superintendent of the factory, who admitted hay 
ing paid the girl her wages in his office at noon on 
Saturday. The other was Newt Lee, the night watch 
man, who had discovered the body. Alongside Mary 
Phagan’s body were found two illiterate notes in pen 
cil, purporting to have been written by the victim, and 
stating that the deed had been done by “a long, tall, 
sleam, black negro.” The notes were manifestly a 
clumsy invention of the murderer to divert suspicion. 
It soon became apparent that the night watchman was 
not the guilty person. Suspicion fastened on Frank and 
rapidly intensified. During the next three or four days 
the police, the newspapers, and practically the entire 
population of Atlanta came to the conclusion that 
Frank was the guilty person. Then a third man, a 
negro named Jim Conley, who also worked in the 
factory, but who was not known to have 
been in the factory at the time of the mur- 


6 COLLIER’S 


THE FRANK CASE 


BY C. P.CONNOLLY 


FOR DECEMBER 139, 


This is the first of two articles which will tell the story 
of the Frank case. The second article will appear in 
Collier's for December 26. The writer, Mr. C. P. Con- 
nolly, has had long experience as a practicing lawyer and 
prosecuting attorney. He represented Collier's at the trial 
of Haywood and Pettibone in Idaho, at the trial of the 
MacNamaras in Los Angeles, and in other important cases 


Frank’s counsel moved the trial court to 
set aside the verdict on the ground that Frank was 
not present when the verdict was rendered, due to the 
fact that the trial judge feared for Frank’s life at the 
hands of a threatening mob surrounding the court 
house, in the event of his acquittal by the jury. This 
motion was also rejected by the trial court, and this 
action again was sustained by the Supreme Court 
on the ground that the motion should have 
incorporated in the original motion for a new trial. 
Two judges of the Supreme Court of the United States 
have refused Frank’s petition for Federal in 
tervention. So the case stands at the present writing 


Subsequently 


been 


since 


1914 


terrorizes officials and citizens who belieye Frank 

and there are many such Citizens i 

Atlanta to-day. They are afraid to proclaim theip 
convictions 

of being marked 

afraid of violence. 

In certain parts of the South, as indeed in certain 


innocent 


afraid of a business boycott. 


. afraid 
for 


social persecution, or mayhay 


other sections of our country, there are those who stil] 
harbor the medieval picture of the fire-breathing. mor 
derous Jew portrayed by Marlowe. Undoubtedly thp 
man who murdered Mary Phagan was “not so much 
an example of human nature in its depravity and iy 
its paroxysms of crime as an infernal being, a fienq it 
the ordinary display and development of his charae 
ter.” Leo M. Frank is a young man of whose intellee 
tual attainments any community might well be proud 
Atlanta has been combed to find something against his 
moral character, and a like comb has been applied to 
Brooklyn, N. Y., the city of Frank’s youth, and to 
Ithaca, N. Y., where he attended Cornell, but Without 
success. Though he, was convicted largely on the the 
ory that he was a degenerate, William J. Burns, after 
his conviction, offered a reward of $5,000 to anyone who 
would produce evidence of a single immoral] act of 
Frank’s whole life, without producing a claimant: and 
then the police of Atlanta made the astounding state 
ment that they had never claimed that 
Frank was a degenerate. Solicitor Genera! 











der, was accidentally discovered washing a 


Dorsey, who prosecuted Frank, still insists 








stained shirt. He was arrested and held as 
a suspect, but suspicion was not seriously 
directed toward him. The stained shirt was 
returned to him by the police, and his name 
was practically eliminated until three weeks 
later, when it was discovered that he could 
write. He had previously denied that he 
could write. 

Still later it was discovered and admitted 
by Conley that he had been in the factory 
at the time of the murder. When the fact 
that he could write was pressed upon him 
he told in succession four different 
formal stories, each of which was taken 
down by the police. On the trial he told a 
fifth different story. 

His first story was that he had not been 
at the factory at all. His second story, in 
which he still maintained that he was not 
at the factory on the day of the murder, 
admitted that he had written one of the 
notes, but claimed that he had done it the 
day before the murder at Frank’s dicta 
tion, and that Frank had written the 
other note. Both notes were in the same 
handwriting. 

His third story admitted that he was at the 
factory on the day of the murder, but knew 
nothing of the murder, and in this 
Conley said that he had written one of the 
notes at Frank’s dictation on that day, in 
stead of on Friday, and that Frank had 
written the other note. He said he had no 
idea at the time what use Frank was to 
make of the note. He did not admit having 
written both notes until two months after- 
ward when he was sworn as a witness on 
the stand. He finally claimed that he had 
helped Frank carry the body from the sec- 
ond story of the factory, where Frank had 
murdered the girl, to the cellar. He gave 








story 








that the charge is true, though the $5,000 
reward is outstanding and unclaimed. 

No defendant in a criminal case in Georgia 
may give testimony under oath in his owy 
behalf, nor is his wife allowed to testi 
fy either for or against him; but he may 
make a statement not under oath to the 
jury. His own lawyers are not allowed to 
ask him any questions, and the prosecutor 
never asks any, for he fears the answers 
of a witness not subject to the penalties 
of perjury. 

When Frank had concluded his four-hour 


statement to the jury, the crowd in the 
courtroom, though mostly antagonistic to 


him, was deeply moved. It was one of those 
moments so rarely experienced of an audi 
ence absolutely spellbound. Moisture was iy 
the eyes of some of the jurors. “The state 
ment,” said one newspaper which all along 
has been antagonistic to Frank, “carried th 
ring of truth in every 
in the room whose minds hadn’t been mad 
up left the court of the 
man’s innocence.” 


sentence, and scores 


room convinced 


Frank’s Remarkable Statement 

URING one of the days of intense ex- 

citement in vogue throughout the trial 
as Frank was being taken from the court 
house to the jail, the crowd wedged threat 
eningly about the automobile. Sheriff 
Wheeler Mangum, an outspoken believer in 
Frank's innocence, hurriedly told Frank to 











get under cover behind him. “I am an old 
man,” said this brave Confederate veterai 
“and you are young. If they ‘get’ you, it 
will be over my dead body.” 

Frank has been twice sentenced to die 
the last time on his birthday. When on 
that last occasion he was asked if he had 

















as his reason for not telling this story at 





anything to say, he made a_ remarkable 





first that Frank had promised to protect 
him and he was waiting for Frank to make 
his promise good. The fastening of the 
authorship of the notes on Frank, however, 
as told in one of Conley’s first stories, fixed 
the crime on Frank, on the theory enter 
tained by the police that whoever was the 
author of the notes was the author of the 
Frank was the first one to furnish the information to 
the police that Conley could write as soon as he learned 
that Conley had denied this fact. After the trial of 
Frank, Conley was indicted and convicted as accessory 
after the fact and sentenced to one year. Frank was 
convicted by the jury, the trial judge afterward saying 
that he was not convinced that Frank was guilty, but 
overruling Frank’s motion for a new trial and stating 
that not he but the jury were the ones to be convinced 
which action of the trial court was sustained by the 
Supreme Court. By aconstitutional amendment, adopted 
in 1906, the Supreme Court of Georgia cannot reverse 
a case on other than errors of law. An extraordinary 
motion for a new trial, based on newly discovered evi 
which were 


crime. 


dence, was subsequently made, in incor 
porated the affidavits of many witnesses who repudi 
ated their former testimony on collateral facts. This 
extraordinary motion was overruled by the trial court 
judge), and this 


Court 


another 


(presided over this time by) 
action 


wus again sustained by the Supreme 


hausted all legal remedies in Georgia. 
detective, and every investigator and newspaper man sent to Georgia ra 
to report the case, so far as known, have declared their belief in Frank's 


innocence. Three detectives resigned their positions rather than prosecute Frank 


Leo M. Frank, condemned to death, whose lawyers have ex- 


Leo M. Frank is in a cell under sentence of death 
at Atlanta, convicted by a jury of the 
of Mary Phagan, a fourteen-year-old child. 
preme Court of Georgia has twice refused Frank a new 
trial. 
is written (December 1), that neifher the Governor nor 
the Pardoning Board of Georgia is likely to interfere : 
that the same fatality that attended Frank from 
the beginning will, in all probability, 
company with him to the end. 

On the last day I was in Atlanta I went to the office 
of one of Frank’s lawyers to say The tele 
“If they don’t hang that Jew, we'll hang 


murder 
The Su 


(ra., 


It is believed in Georgia, at the timethis articl 


has 


human bear 


ron “l by 


phone rang. 


you,” came the message. The lawyer tried to learn 
the name of his unknown menacer, but without su 
cess, After Frank had been convicted, and even be 


fore his trial, scores of such anonymous messages came 
by letter and telephone to his lawyers. 

rank is the victim of the police fastening the crim« 
result of a which «de 


on him as the public opinion 


manded conviction ume public opinion now 


Yet William J. Burns, the 


statement. As showing its effect even in 
cold print, United States Senator William 
Ik. Borah of Idaho told before I went 
Atlanta, that it so gripped him at the 
that he was half inclined to take a 
train and go to Atlanta for the purpose ol 

learning more about the Speaker 
Champ Clark gummed it in his infrequent scrapbook 
rare gem. He declared it one of the most re 
and convincing statements he had ever 
When Frank had concluded this statement 
there was hardly a dry eye in the court room, according 


me, 
time 
case. 


as a 
markable 


read. 


to many witnesses, and Solicitor General Dorsey, whe 
prosecuted Frank relentlessly, was moved to say that 
rank was a consummate actor. I have no doubt that 
Atlanta sided with the Solicitor General. for one of the 
most religiously circulated by certain well 
meaning and highly respected citizens of Atlanta after 
Frank’s arrest was that the tenets of the Jewish faith 
the violation of 
of a Christian woman. 
was told about Atlanta after Frank’s conviction, aM 
believed, was that Nathan Straus, who was passing 
through Atlanta at the time on his way to California, 
had brought $40,000 in cash to Atlanta to buy up the 
Supreme Court of Georgia to overturn the verdict. 


stories 


forbade a Jewess but condoned that 


Another grotesque story that 
| 


Some may say that thousands of men in Europe are 


; ; oe 
nerificed in a senseless war. and that, after a 


bevinige 
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chan that of others who must 
world of injustice 

Indeed, the Ma 
‘Daily Telegraph” 


guiffer in this 
and mistakes 
eon (Ga) : 
of March 26 last, speaking of 
‘he Frank case, said editorially ; 


“If a 
yolving 4 
would be deplorable ; 
netter that such a m istake 
should be made than that 
legal system should be brought 


mistake is made in 
human life, it 
but it is 


single 


our 





into disrepute.” 


remarkable senti 


These are 
ments; but they are not un 
eommon in this case; and yet 


they are regrettable. 

Frank is as cool and collected 
in extremis as any human being 
could be expected to be. He 
looks through his prison bars 
with the eyes of the stoic who 
goes to meet his fate with calm 






































excluded, the cheers from the 
crowd surrounding the court 
house were so deafening that 


the judge, ten feet away, heard 
with difficulty the responses of 
the jurors. things 
uot the hearsay irresponsi 
bles. They admitted 
facts set the ap- 
pellate the sign 
manual of the trial judge. As 
they caught the “guilty” 
the crowd, stretching away on 
all sent up a roar that, 
without exaggeration, resembled 
the bellow of the jungles. On 
the previous trial day, as these 
terrifying bays swept over the 
crowd in repeating waves out- 
side, Frank’s wife, in the court 
room, shrank each time in ter- 
ror behind her escort, her face 
white as death. 


A Roman Holiday 


These 

of 

are the 
forth in 


are 


as 
records over 
word 


sides, 

















ness, confident that Atlanta will 
some day know the truth, but 
certain that he will finally 
judged by One who, though He 


Mrs. Leo M. Frank, 


be 


Wife of condemned man 








} 


Mother of Mary Phagan 


RANK’S lawyers failed to 
raise the question of his ab- 
sence at the time of the rendi- 
tion of the verdict. They did 


Mrs. J. W. Coleman, 








notes the fall of the sparrow, 


this at Frank’s request. That 














is unmoved by the clamor of _\ 
the mob. 
When Mary Phagan was 


killed the newspapers accounted 





























question favorably decided 
would have released him to 
liberty without further parley 



































for the public interest by say or proceedings. Frank wanted 
ing that every mother in At a new trial and vindication. He 
lanta felt as if Mary Phagan thought as much of his honor 
had been her own daughter. I as of his life. Besides, his law- 
think it is time now that every yers—and they were able ones 
parent took the same interest assured him this constitu- 
in Frank’s case. The lessons of 7 * tional question could be raised 
this case May come home to at any time. They based this 
any of us at any time. Death q opinion on the decisions of their 
is bad enough; attainted death courts for fifty years. But, alas 
is another thing; but the in for Frank, the Supreme Court 
famy of such a death in the case of Georgia decided differently 
of an innocent man is an un in his case. 

speakable thing. If Frank is ab When the verdict was ren- 
solutely innocent—if the hand dered, street-car employees quit 
of the law reached out for him their street cans to join the 
without warning, with no mark crowds that cheered; women in 
of murder upon him, and has fashionable groups in Atlanta's 
hounded him to his death, then stores and at semisocial func- 
his fate is surely as tragic as Judge L. S. Roan, Solicitor General Hugh M. Dorsey, tions clapped their hands. It 
was that of Mary Phagan. The Who presided at Frank’s trial Who prosecuted Frank was a Roman holiday in At- 


wrong committed by a whole 


people is far more tragic in its consequences than any 
wrong committed by a single individual. 

When he was about to the 
motion for a trial, the Judge who presided at 
Frank's trial was in ill health; while the motion was 
pending he had received over seventy threatening let 
ters; and 


of Georgia. 


render his decision on 


new 


he put the case up to the Supreme Court 
He said 


“IT have given this question long consideration. It 
has given me more concern than any other case I was 
ever in, and I want to say right here that, although I 
heard the evidence thirty 
days, 1 do not know this morning whether Leo Frank 
is innocent or guilty. But I was not the to le 
The jury was convinced, and I feel it my duty 
to overrule the 


and arguments during those 
One con 
vinced. 


motion.” 


A Georgia jury, dominated by one of its members 
once returned a verdict that 
Chief Justice Thomas J. Simmons of Georgia, in the 
court over which he then presided as a trial judge, 
immediately ordered the verdict set aside with the re 
mark that “it takes at least thirteen men in Georgia 
to deprive a man of his property.” And yet here is 
4 man about to be deprived of his life on the verdict 
of twelve jurors, without the consent of the con 
science of the judge who heard the testimon) 

Under a constitutional amendment adopted in 19066 
the Supreme Court of Georgia is not allowed to re 
verse any capital case where no error of law has been 
committed in the trial, no matter how weak the evi 
dence may be, and cannot investigate or pass upon the 
(uestion of guilt or innocence. Two of the Supreme 
Court judges were for reversing the case on alleged er 
rors of law, but four voted to sustain the conviction. 

In a published statement, after the Supreme Court 
of Georgia had for the third time refused to interfere, 
Frank said 


shocked the moral sense 


Can it be that the law, and our system of its ad 
ministration, is inexorable that truth inno- 
ence May never be heard after once the die is cast? 
Is the door forever closed and the way barred? Is 
the technical finesse of the law to forever preclude 
4 hearing of facts, and human right to be trampled 
beneath the judicial feet? If this is so, and I 


and 


cannot 


us yet believe it, then our twentieth century civiliza 
tion is but a myth, and the divine spark in each 
human breast a fairy tale. Then, in truth, we hark 
back hundreds of years in 
the arena and 
law, 


human to when 
‘thumbs down’ was the last word of the 
It just cannot be that way! The 


progress 


revolving 


must have brought a 


barbaric in 


of twenty-odd centuries 
juster heritage than a 


tial details.” 


years 


condition its essen 


I am not concerned so much for the fate of Frank, 
though that appeals strongly to me, as I am for the 


fate of a legal system which in cold blood decrees the 
death of an innocent man, and thereby indicts 
our entire civilization; for the truth will ultimately 
prevail. I am concerned for three or four pillars 
of civilization which in the Frank have 
completely collapsed. single act of injustice 
may suffice for a nation to be stricken with 
moral atrophy. 

While Frank’s trial was pending and just before the 
jury retired for deliberation, Judge L. S. Roan, who 
presided, held a consultation on the bench, and in the 
presence of the jury, with the Chief of Police of At 
lanta, and with the Colonel of the Fifth Georgia Regi 
ment, to decide on the best means of protecting Frank 
in case of his acquittal by the jury. The Fifth Regi 
ment kept under arms throughout the night. 
Before delivering his charge to the jury, Judge Roan 
called the lawyers into another room and 
advised that neither Frank nor his counsel be present 
when the verdict of the jury was rendered, for fear 
that if Frank were acquitted the mob would hang both 
him and his lawyers. While the prosecuting attorney 
was making his concluding argument in the case, the 
newspaper editors of Atlanta joined in a petition to 
the presiding judge to adjourn the case over for a day, 
“because,” the Atlanta “Journal” “5 
known that a verdict of acquittal would cause a 
such as would shock the country and cause Atlanta's 
streets to run with innocent blood.” It was common 
street talk that if the jury discharged Frank, or dared 
to disagree, Judge Lynch would take a hand before 
Frank could reach his home or the jail. “Innocent or 
guilty, we will ‘get’ the d - remark 


our case 
One 


whole 


was 


also 


as said: was 


riot 


Jew! 
frequently heard in the crowd around the courthouse 
on the day of the verdict. The mob breathing 
vengeance in the very face of the judge and jury. 


Jungle Fury of the Mob 

EITHER Frank nor his lawyers were present in 
LN court at the moment which, according to Anglo 
Saxon justice, is considered the supreme moment of 
his trial, when the twelve jurors look the defendant in 
the face and condemn him to death or set him free. 
All were before the mob. When the jury 
brought in their verdict and as the judge was polling 
from which the had been 


was a 


was 


cringing 


them in a room audience 


lanta. The news of the verdict 

was chalked up on the score board at a baseball game 
at Piedmont Park, and a wild demonstration of ap- 
proval ensued in the grand stand and on the bleachers. 
Hundreds “cakewalked” for an hour in front of the 
pencil factory of which Frank had been the superin- 
tendent and where the girl had been murdered. Tele- 
phone bells rang incessantly. “It looked as if every 
man, woman, and child in Atlanta wanted to use the 
telephone as soon as the verdict was rendered,” said 
an official of the Southern Bell Telephone Company. 
Move than three times the number of telephone con- 
nections were called for on that Monday afternoon 
than on any previous day in the history of the com- 
pany in Atlanta. A week after the trial a barbecue was 
given in honor of the prosecuting attorney and the jury. 
Let me quote from the Atlanta “Constitution” a pen 
picture of the scene around the courthouse when the 


verdict was rendered 


‘A veritable honeycomb of humanity spread over the 
Whitehall to Central Avenue, on Hunter 
i/abama to Mitchell on Pryor. Men 
buildings and stood 
Windows with 
It was as though a street au- 


section from 


Ntreet, and from 
and women clung to the walls of 


in doorways. were crowded women 


and girls and children. 


dience had gathered to watch an eventful procession. 
The shrill orders of the mounted policemen rose over 
the hum of the crowd. As the reporters at the tele- 
phone shouted the verdict to their offices, the word 
came through the windows. It was received with a 
shout. The cry of ‘guilty’ took flight from lip to lip. 


It traveled like the rattle of musketry. Then came a 


combined shout that rose to the sky. Pandemonium 
reigned. Hats went into the air. Women wept and 
shouted by turns. As Solicitor General Dorsey ap- 
peared in the doorway of the courthouse, while the 


crowd yelled its reception of the Frank verdict, there 

The Solicitor reached no farther 
While like 
swarm, swung 


came a mighty roar. 
than the mounted men rode 
sacks through the threr 
Ur. Dorsey (the prosecuting attorney) on their shoul- 
ders and passed him the heads of the crowd 
across the street to his office. With hat raised and 
tears coursing down his cheeks, the victor in Georgia's 
was tumbled over a shriek- 


sidewalk. Cos- 


muscular men 


orer 
most noted criminal battle 


throng that wildly 
will live to another such 


ing proclaimed its admiration. 
Few 

The trial took place on the first floor of the old city 
hall, which was used as a courthouse during the con- 
struction of Atlanta’s new county building. It was dur- 


(Continued on page 22) 


gee demonstration.” 


ing the hottest days 








“FEF YOU will keep your eagle eye 
on me, Mr. Sheehan,” observed 
Miss Birdie McMullen to that love Ii 


lorn young man one wintry afternoon 

“you will see me in my well-known 

act of turning over a new leaf at Christmas 
“TI thought you always saved that new leaf stuff for 


time.” 


New Year's,” Billy returned. “I do. It goes better 
then and you have lots of company.” 
“This new leaf of mine,” Birdie said, “has nothing 


to do with New Year's, or swearing off on eighty-cent 
bonbons or any of that old dope. Give me credit, son, 
for being a step or two ahead of that. 

“What I’m going to sidestep is Christmas. Nothing 
whatever stirring on the shopping list two feet long 
and bucking the line in the department until 
they turn the lights out on me Christmas Eve. That’s 
one brand of insanity I’m not going to have hung on 
me this year, William. I’ve had to plead guilty in the 
past, but, with the help of Heaven, I mean to reform.” 

Billy cocked his head and elevated his eyebrows in 
quiringly. 


stores 


“How was that?’ he asked. “I didn’t quite make 
you. Do I understand that you are going to crawl 
into a dugout somewhere until the Christmas bells 


have ting-a-ling? You're not going to sit 
up to the festive board and pass your plate for another 
drumstick with plenty of gravy? Tell me more of 
your story, my You interest 
“It’s this idea 
struggling to make you understand, and I haven't any) 
Every year 


ceased to 


me strangely 
that 


good girl 
Christmas-present I've been 
moving pictures to help me explain it 
about now I do a fox trot to some quiet 
house, lock the door on myself, and sit down with a 


room in the 


pencil and a sheet of paper. Then I write at the top 
of the sheet: ‘Ma—black silk waist’; ‘Uncle Tom 
pipe and handkerchiefs’; and I go on that way until 


hoth sides of the paper are covered and I have enough 
junk to sink a ship written down. After that I put in 
a week or so buying it and I’m broke until Washing 
ton’s Birthday. I’m going to try to live that down this 
Christmas. Nobody gets any presents from me, and I 
don’t want 
me anything done up in red 
ribbons and holiy paper I 
have thirty-two 
perfectly good money planted 
in the bottom of my trunk, 
and I expect to have it smile 


anyone to slip 


dollars in 


up at me on Christmas morn 
ing if I feel like taking a 
look at it. With all 

war taxes things 
times are too hard for me to 
be a cheerful little giver, 
William, and this year I fig 
ure to have a little peace on 


these 


and the 


earth—good night to men!” 
“Then I don’t get my an 
nual necktie?” Sheehan de 
manded resentfully 

“Not out of my _ thirty 
two.” Birdie retorted “aa 
you find a necktie in your 
stocking, you can blame some 
body else You have enough 
of them now that you've 
never worn to stuff a sofa 
illow.” 


i 
Christmas 


‘You 
far I'd go for you, 


“Nobody wears 
neckties !” 


know how 


he protested. 


Birdie But you wouldn't 
ask that!” 

“I’ve been framing this 
Christmas-present business 
in my own mind quite a lit- 
tle while,” Miss MeMullen 
went on, “and I’ve finally 


decided the thing to 


do is to chop it 


only 
absolutely engineer while 


First I thought I'd give a 
few presents—just a couple here and there. But if I 
tried that I could hear nothing ahead of me but the 


Why. begging for a 
couple of 


yelps of the people I left out. 
necktie And if I let 
others horn in little thirty-two doubloons 


already ! you and a 


I can see my 


fading away like an icicle 
“Well, I'm glad you told me in time,” Billy said 
“Now I'll send you the half-pound box of candy that 


Christmas in 
that.” 
“You 


cards from the 


I'll get in Sunday-school the day before 


stead of an ostrich feather fan or something like 
“Cut me out of it, Birdie countered 
can send me one of those ‘Merry Xmas’ 


five-cent store if you simply have to blow yourself, 
but let it go at that. I’m going to try to put it over 
this year and see how it works out And if it goes 


good. me for the safe-and-sane Christmas after this.’ 
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ERNEST 


rose hurriedly, 
statuette 


and 


dangled 


glanced at his 
his hat, 


Sheehan watch 
reaching for which 
on a pedestal beside him 
beat it,” he exclaimed. “I 
stopped in for a minute to ask you about that K. C. 
dance, and here I’ve philandered for an hour. The old 
man thinks I’m taking Hoy, the plumber, over to one 
of our flats and watching him wipe joints at eighty 
cents an hour. You're on for Wednesday night, then?’ 

“You heard me the first time,” she replied. 
“But something usually happens when I 
burst into society,” added, “and it’s even 
I won't make it.” 

“Well, leave us said, 
hand a few moments as they stood at the door. 


from a 


“Say, I've got to only 


Say So 
decide to 


she money 


hope,”’ holding her 


“And 


Sheehan 


if I once get you into the hall, believe me, you'll do 
one turn around the floor with me, if it’s only a 
schottish.” 

“Good heavens! Where did you ever hear about 
schottishes?” she exclaimed, pushing him out. “Run 
along and give the honest plumber a chance to earn 
a few pennies.” 

BIRDIE turned back into the living room, her 


~ 
A mother entered from the adjoining apartment and 


settled herself in a deep rocker with a sigh of content. 


“Was that Billy that just went out?’ she asked 
“Nobody else,” her daughter returned. “You didn't 
need more than five or six guesses on that, ma. He 


was on his to one of his father’s buildings 
and he stopped in to invite me to a dance.” 

“He’s a nice Birdie,” Mrs. MeMullen said 
“Father Claney talking to me about this 


morning. He said Tom Sheehan ought to be proud of 


way over 
boy, 


was him 


the fine son he had brought up.  Biliy likes you, 
birdie,” she added suggestivels 
“Yes, I've heard that,” Birdie said. “I don’t doubt 





announced, and returned to his task as 
lggie continued to feast upon her fist and stare uncompromisingly at the stranger 


‘*Freight cars,’’ he 


it for a minute. And as far as old Tom Sheehan put 


ting on any front about his son is concerned, I think 
I'd make that fifty-fifty with Mrs. Sheehan. Just 
ooking on from the side lines, it seems to be unde! 
stood that when a voung fellow turns out to be a fine 


hoy his father ought to be proud of the son he raised, 
but if he in the penitentiary his mother is 
to blame for not giving him Where 
Father Clancy?” 
Halsted Street 
to-day. And he 
He had that light bit of an overcoat on 
minute 


winds up 
proper training 
did you see 

“IT met 
from the 
dreadful cold 
that he wears so much, and while we stood a 
he was the collar of it up around his 
so it would 
this kind of 


when I was coming 


seemed to 


him on 


store have a 


holding neck 


and he coughed scare one.” 


“A light overcoat weather?” Birdie in 
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terrupted. “He had a heavy coat th 
time I the street. hy 

Mi 
I suppose he handed it to some 


last saw him on 


. wnly that 

came to his door with a hard luck stor 

He'd give his shoes away if he cou 

manage to get around the parish in rubbers o) slipper 


or something.” 


“I told him to take care of himself.” her mother 
continued, “but he only laughed You know how 
is, Birdie. Himself is the last one in the World hy 


thinks of. He was going over to see those Wervekes 
on Fuller Street—you remember the man that fell off 
the ladder or something like that at the building 
where he was working? They had Father Claney right 
away when he was brought month 
looked like he was going to die any minute 


home a ago—it 
But he's 
heen getting along since, Father Clancy tells me, wit} 
the doctor the county agent sent him, and his broke; 
the worst of it now—it takes 
that to mend, you kniow. And they 
she added with a little sigh. 

“T'll bet they have! 


eight,” 


leg is 


a long time for 
have five childrep” 


It’s a wonder they haven't about 


her daughter said. “I never could figure ont 


how the bachelors and the men without any children a 
Any old 
couple of months he's 


Ways sidestep all these hard bumps 
laid up for a sure ti 
have all the way from three to ten children and none 


time 4 
man is 





of them old enough to bring in a nickel.” 
“Well, they don't try to get hurt. child,” her mother | 
gently f 


have the little mouths to feed.” 


reproved. “It makes it all the worse when thy 


Birdie crossed the room quickly and_ kissed per 
mother’s faded cheek. i 

“Dont mind me, ma,” she said. “I didn’t mean thet 
the way it sounded. I’m a little bit cranky. I guess 
Maybe if I went out for a walk I'd feel better. | 


been in the house all day.” 
When Miss McMullen stepped out 
a few 


into Hope Street 
later and 
wind, 


minutes started briskly off 


against 


sharp, wintry she had no objective point. She 
merely wanted to walk and argue things out with her 


self. Already she had begun to feel a sharp tug at her 


new-formed resolution cor 
cerning Christmas gifts. The 
spirit of the season against 


thought she 
ared 





which she 


boldly dec wil Ose 


a 


and seatte 


to confront het 
her theories like the vagrant J 
snowflakes that touched het 
glowing cheeks from time t 
time 

And almost instinctively she 
turned corners and 
block 
until the 
Agatha’s 
with the sti 


covere 


block afte In a certal 


direction modest 


spire of St oom 


before het 


more modest rectory seen 


ing to nestle behind its 


shoulder. 


Birdie paused a few m 


ments uncertainty 
the church Tnilee 


quite foreign to het 


narily, but to-day she seeme 
to be at war with hersell 


and although her feet ha 


brought her straight 


Father Clancy's door, she 
final 
mind of 


hesitated for a fleeting 
review in he 


that she had so recently bee! 





expounding to Billy Sheeha 
Then with a little laugh of § 
surrender she mounted tht 
rectory steps and rang 


doorbell 
\W hen 
threw 


the housekeep 


wice thre door al 
smilingly welcomed her, Miss 


McMullen laid a detaining 


grasp upon the hand that was outstretched to toud 
the button which would notify the pastor that he had 
a caller 
“Wait a minute,” she said “Deo vou know anything | 
about Father Clancy's clothes?” ' 
‘His clothes?” the housekeeper stammered in amaz : 
ment ; 
“What size overcoat does he wear?’ Birdie pursuee ; 
“Why. about medium size, I guess,” Mrs. Keegal! 
said. “About forty, I should think What is 
Miss Mac?” 
“Oh, nothing. I’m just curious. I'll wait here fot 
him,” Birdie said, and she walked into the [itt 


parlor, with its haircloth-covered chairs ranged aboul 


and a marble 


top table holding the place of honor in the centel under 


the walls in uncompromising primness 
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treet but 
body that 
CK story 
he con 


Y slippers 


r mother 
how hy 
World hy 
Wervekos 
it fell of 
building 
hey right 
| ago—it 
But he’s 
me, with 
8 broke 
time for 
hildrep,” 


n't about 
<ure out 
ildren a 
(| time dW 


sure ft 
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the chandelier. Father Clancy came bustling in a 
few moments later, his ruddy cheeks belieing the tum 
pled gray locks. He gave his visitor both hands. 
“Well, well, Birdie he exclaimed. “I don’t 
to ask how you are if half as 


Sit down. Sit down, child.” 


you're feeling fine as 


you look. 
" #yes, I'll take the easy-chair,” she said, seating het 
self on one of the adamant relics of a past genera 
tion. “I see you go in for solid comfort as strong 
as ever, father.” 

“Qh, these do finely here,” 
grand chair to loaf in up in my study.” 

“And it won’t be worn out in the next twenty years 
I dropped in to find out 
My mother tells 


he returned. “I have a 


if no one but you loafs in it. 
something about this Werveke family. 
me you’ve been over to see them,” Miss McMullen said. 

“The Wervekes? Ah, yes. The 
poor souls !—things are going pretty 
hard with them, I’m afraid,” Father 
Clancy replied, the light dying out 
of his kindly face at the recollection. 
“You know the poor man has been 
six weeks on his back waiting for 
his leg to mend, and with five little 
ones to feed, it puts a big load on 
the good woman. She’s been doing the 
best she can, working out when she 
can get anything to do, and the old- 
est boy—he’s about ten, I guess—has 
been working a little around Deist’s 
But that’s against the law, 
He’s under the working 


grocery. 
you know. 
age, and the truant officers have been 
hounding ’em to keep him in school, 
I told our St. Vincent de Paul Soci 
ty about it, and they’ve been sending 
them coal and a few groceries now 
and then, and so on, but 
they’ll have a pretty sad Christmas, 
tirdie. It will be 
before Werveke can climb a 
with a hod of bricks again.” 

“And him your heavy 
overcoat,” she asserted. 

“No, no, I didn’t! Not to him,” Father Clancy de 
dared. “What made you think that, child?” 

“Well, you Birdie persisted. 
“My mother were wearing 
a light 
cough you had. 


I'm afraid 


many a long day 
ladder 


you 


gave 


gave it to some one,” 
told on you—she said you 
you seared her with the graveyard 


What's the idea of that?” 


coat and 


“Oh, ‘twas too heavy for me altogether, that old 
coat.” he said, with a guilty little laugh. “Do you 
know, Birdie, we're not having the hard winters we 


need to be bundled up 
North Pole.” 


just 


used to have. A man doesn't 
was hunting the 


plot in Calvary 


these days as if he 
“You'll be hunting that 
the fence, where all the little crosses are, if you’re not 
more careful of yourself this weather,” Miss MeMullen 
think I'll step around to Wervekes’ to 
look things over. My 
to hang heavy on my hands lately, I find.” 
The pastor rose and held the door for her, 


inside 


observed. “I 
morrow and time is beginning 
smiling 
indulgently as she glanced into the old-fashioned pier 
“Well, *twould 
be a queer story if you weren’t busy doing something 
“You carry the Christ- 


mirror and straightened her hat a trifle. 


for somebody, Birdie,” he said. 
mas spirit with you the year round.” 


“That sounds nice, father. I wish it were so,” she 
returned, “but you never saw me coming home late 
to dinner, with tight shoes on, in a rainstorm and 
without an umbrella You’d climb seven fences to 


get away from me.” 


response 


a WERVEKE opened the door in 





to Miss MeMullen’s knock the next morning and 
looked up at her gravely through a tan; of blond 
hair. He clutched the suspender straps of his little 


blue overal!s with one grimy hand, and in the other 
held a half-eaten slab of bread and molasses. 
“My mother before the 
Visitor had 
“All right, son. 
you?” 


ain’t home,” he announced 
a chance to speak 

The rest of you are at home, aren't 
him and attempt 
But 


Birdie said, smiling down at 
ing to step into the tiny hallway of the cottage 
an inch before her. 

the charity 


Johnnie did not give way 
“Are you the visitor from 
he demanded ‘Cause if you are, 
My mother says she wouldn't have you in the house.” 
“Say, do I 
proachfully. 
Street. I want to talk to your father a few 
The small doorkeeper continued to regard the caller 
with suddenly 


‘sociation ?” 


you can’t come in 


look anything like that?’ she asked re 
“Why, I live right around here in Hope 
minutes.” 
unfeigned suspicion—then recognition 
dawned on his smeary countenance 

‘Oh-h-h, yes!” he suddenly 
at church—me and my 
me once, , 


exclaimed. “I seen you 
She showed 


added 


closeness of 


mother you to 
“You can come in,” he 
the stuffy 
rooms in which people have lived and cooked and slept 
for days—assailed Miss McMullen as she stepped inside 
the littered room that the builder of the cottage in 
tended for a 


The odor of poverty sealed 


parlor. On the floor a boy smaller and 
Several degrees grimier and more streaked than John 
nie was sprawled beside a broken lounge playing rail 
road train, with an admiring little sister for train dis 
Patcher. The kitchen had been ransacked and robbed 
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of its scanty 
right of 


of a 
and various 


around a curve. The 
when Birdie 
wonderingly 


store of utensils, which now did duty a She 
and rolling stock a battered cotfeepot she spoke 
serving as the locomotive, and a long train, made up erutches 
bent grater, the stove-lid lifter, day I’ve beer 
other useful implement stretching away doctor say 
engineer was whistling for brake work agail 
entered, and he paused to stare up at her My wife, 
for an instant, and then smiled a cheer to work, and 


She brought to light a train of cars with a shiny locomotive at their head. 
Anton,’’ she smiled through her tears, ‘‘for Emil! 


ful welcome. 


‘I see he 


ously on a corner of the lounge, 
isn’t it? 


Too, 
ning off the 
Emil shyly 


away ahead of his coffeepot engine 
he said, personally 


dated shoe, 
‘Freight ¢ 


‘Where is 


“Yes, on his crutches. 
spread out,” Johnnie explained. 
day after my ma 
home and gets our dinner. 
picking up the end of a 
the rickety lounge and dragging into the light 
and protesting dog 


Johnnie returned, clutching the dog to his breast, “so 


to school, but my ma showed him the hole in my shoe, 


and scrambled to a dusty corner of the room where | 
eagerly gathered up the pieces of cardboard and news- 


be constructed. 


“No. no. 


way 


flour sifter, a 


“he’s playing train with 


as engineer while Aggie feasted 


I guess he’s gone for good. 


He paused in confusion when he saw the visitor 


You sit down. T'll find a seat,” she said 
“Johnnie and I 
I told Father Clancy I'd look in on you folks and see 
how you are getting aleng 
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**See, 


Emil,” his and 


Aggie.” 


“That’s brother explained ; you 


is,” Birdie said, perching herself precari The 
“and that’s some train, big jobs all 

How do you keep your cars from run That 
track, Emil?” what I can 

pointed to the twisted poker that stretched Why 


This is the track,” 


escorting the locomotive along its plied oh 


length. “They can’t run off of here And I got some I'll telephone 
more cars, too. Want to see em?” stay home 
“That’s what I came for,” Miss McMullen declared, belongs. Go¢ 
whereupon Emil rolled under the lounge and reap over Johnnie’s 
peared with a broken-nosed gravy boat and a dilapi in again,” 


before he 


ars,” he announced, and returned to his Billy 


your father?’ Birdie asked Johnnie 


‘He’s out for a walk,” her host replied He's got You're just 
a broke leg.” ° said, ignoring 
“For a walk?” she repeated. pretty good 


He walks awful funny—all 


rope that disappeared under 


twenty 


a sleepy for 


That’s too bad What did Otto do?’ Miss Me I sure 
Mullen inquired a good many) 
“They caught him again workin’ for the grocery man made a ¢l 
They told my ma last time that he’d have to go to you mean fl 
school in the jail if they caught him another time,” I want 


The man said I had to go son. You « 


coat, and I'l 


and he says to her he guessed I could stick around.” But here 
“T’ll wait a few minutes for your father,” she said stand—wha 
Don’t let me break up your game. Weren't you play If vou ea 
ing train, too?” green hat of 
“Naw. Only these kids play train,” Johnnie replied thing more,” 
with scorn. “I was makin’ an aryplane. Lookit.” dollar black 
He tumbled the dog out of his lap unceremoniously a messenger 


ey one time 


“You're 


paper from which his heavier-than-air machine was to have it in 


Birdie took them from him gravely as 


he plunged into an explanation of its construction, in be very busy 
the midst of which the door opened and Werveke hob Oh, come,” 
bled in on the pine crutches a munificent county had sup But say 


have been having a grand little visit 
ing the boy 


How’s the leg making out?” 


resimed 


and 


He wants always to play railroad trains!’ 
won't 
the company 
Mastodon 


makes 


why 


Sure it is 


lisposition she 


and 


“He goes out every returned 
goes to work, and then he comes forty-five bucks 
Otto’s arrested,” he added, “Forget the 


across for me.” 


without fadi 


send it to me 


and 


Mullen detained 
rewrap it carefully and send it to Father Clancy, swear- 


Werveke took the chair 


evel 


over town,” he 
it 


I suppose it’s all right 
You've got 
hold of 


“1-Dy 


she added to the 
frame a 
Sheehan 
upon her fist. phone that afternoon to inquire solicitously as to 
intended to make of her e\ 
the 
his 


eould.” 


our And how 
Nothing stirring socialiy,” 
winding evergreens for the 


he 


W ednesday event 


th 


bargain with a quarter tip (¢ 


Billv cheerfull 





9 
on the end of the lounge as 
dropping his 


This is the 


loing fine ow third 
t a litth Werveke replied The 
I th oO o I ean go to 

be glad when I can.” he sighed. 

i to go ut neal every day now 


the baby with he 
Yes, I know And that 
for either her or the baby,” 


isn’t good 
Birdie 
said Did the contractor you were 
working for do anything for you?’ 

The boss 


eves in astonishment “He 


Werveke opened his 
paid me 
for half a day for the day I gat 
hurt It after 
when the ladder broke 

What’sthat? The 
she interrupted. 


‘Sure! I 


was right noontime 


ladder broke?’ 


Was going to the second 
story with a hod of bricks and one 
side of the ladder broke, and down 
I come. It was this left leg got 
busted.” 


“And the contractor never came 
across with any kind of a settle 
ment? Why, you’ve got a grand 


with 
Werveke,” she 


little chance to swing on him 
a damage suit, Mr. 
said. “If the 
blame, don’t you see? 
to have that 

Werveke shook his head hopelessly: 

I couldn’t get 


ladder broke he’s to 
He's supposed 
don’t 


ladders break.” 


anything from a 
damage suit,” he said This is a big 
company Iwas working for, 
too big for a poor man 
t. Miss MeMullen. 
how them os 

Yes, and I know 
‘ returned 
Mr. Werveke, if 
hold of 
I ean get 


They’re 
like me to 
You know 
judges are 

how the juries 
ire. too.” she Look here, 
you'll let me take 
friend of 
bank roll 
What is 


this through a 


mine you a 
need to go to court 
were working for?’ 
Construction ‘Company They got 
said 

all the 


easier. Will you let me see 


"he stammered. 
Birdie re 
a lawyer I happen to know 


nothing to lose,” 


him to-day I want Mrs. Werveke to 
nurse that baby right here where it 
Johnnie Don’t let your train run 
dog, Emil Tell Mrs Werveke I'll be 


flustered hod carrier, and 
reply she was 


Miss McMullen on the 


gone 
ealled tele- 
what 
ening 

wise b I wanted to talk to,” she 


query. How much can you buy a 


winter overcoat for?’ 
“Well, I have 


August Heise build mine usually,” he 
he puts up-a pretty fair coat for about 
Of course, if you want a satin yoke—” 
comeds I want you to put something 
she said Could you get an overcoat 
that would stand a few rainstorms 
nto a nS! 


returned “T’ve had 


ghteen-dollar bennies in my time that 
front Twenty-five is plunging when 
rendy-made thing What’s the idea?’ 
to bu one black—size forty—and 
a messenger bo Get that right now, 
spring yvourself for twenty-five for this 
ve you the money next time I see vou.” 
wait!’ he exclaimed I don’t under 
‘t al hout 2” 
dri this it the granite under that 
irs 1W ‘t need to understand any 
e returned sweetly \ twenty-five- 
it, size fort delivered to me by 
Phat ent for 1 to grasp at 
don’t want vou to spill anys — 
Sheehan promptly declared You'll 


about this evening?” 


Birdie said I'm going to 
poor to-night.” 
protested plaintive 

ou in come and call for me 
you know.” 


¢—that’s Christmas Eve 


Don’t be afraid, Mr. Werveke,.” she said, coming Well, tl the tall Sheehan rapturously said. 
forward with a smile. “I’m Miss McMullen, a friend I he there with my |} in a braid. And now me 
of Father Clancy. I think Mrs. Werveke knows me.’ for the busy marts ft ou that mysterious benny. 
“Yes? How do you do?” he stammered. Will vou I hope it fits you,” he added mischievously 

sit down? I’m sorry—it is so upset here What's that? <A forty?’ she retorted You know 
He looked around helplessly and tried to reach a chair, I'm a perfect thirty-six!” 

but Birdie forestalled him by thrusting it nearer him And when » overcoat Was delivered to her Miss Me- 


ger boy only long enough to 


Messel 


» secrecy as to its origin and binding the 


ontinued on page 27) 
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AT AN ARMY’S BASE 









ARTICLE Ill OF ‘‘THE WORK OF WAR’? 


HERE are people at home who think of the 
war as a long-strung-out line of people fight 
ing in trenches or behind guns. That is part of it, 


and the chief part, but it is not the most visible 
or complicated part. It is not from the trenches 
that you see the most of what war is like, but from 


the base or on the lines of communication. 

We were fortunate in having our base thoughout this 
golden autumn planted on a pleasant shore, where the 
days were hot and the nights cool, and the sea breezes 
pleasantly stirred the trees in the boulevards. It is a 
port with a narrow entrance, where the great trans 
ports as they come gliding in through the lock fill up 
the end of the narrow street and tower over the trees 
themselves. Activity here is with the English. It is 
they whom you meet marching, driving, toiling, load 
ing, and hurrying everywhere. The French, whether 
civilians or soldiers, look on interestedly as at a spec 
tacle provided for their entertainment. But though we 
have a great population, and the town has become to 
all intents and purposes an English town, yet its popu 
lation is a shifting one; for to all except a few staff 
officers and dismal units, who are too useful ever to 
be moved, it is but a halting place, a stage on the 
journey. The great transports come in, their 
lined with yellow figures and echoing with “Are we 
downhearted?” and “Tipperary”; the stream 
pours out on to the quay and flows off, still singing 
to the somewhat ironically named Rest Camps, 
and returns, still, to be packed 


sides 


yellow 


singing 


ILL 


BY FILSON YOUNG 


PAUS 


US TRATED HERBERT 


to move up. Up the line he is farther away from those 
vast parks of stores wherein his soul delights: farther 
and farther from the things are drawn 
and issued, and nearer and nearer to the outer dark 
they have to be bought and paid for. 

Commandant is not the happiest of mor 
tals, nor has he the easiest of lives. Nearly always he 
is annoyed at being where he is, amid heavy 
sibilities and far from his battalion or brigade: and 
yet he has a great deal of influence on the spirit of 
those who pass through his hands. It may be only a 
week or two that they remain at the still fresh 
from home and raw, and still, perhaps, with many of 
the false ideas with which well-meaning ignorance at 
home has filled them; they have much to learn, and, 
oh, so short a time to learn it in, before they are 
hurled into the vortex. That is why the 
mandant who is strict about minor matters, 
who forbids the café and the 
who promptly 


place where 
ness where 
The Base 


respon 


base, 


Base Com 
who stops 
all leave after sunset, 
brasserie to the 
gaol for drunkenness, 
saluting in the 
best possible service. 


private soldier, gives 


and makes stringent rules about 
is doing the men under him the 


They grumble bitterly in a way 


streets, 





anon = 
and poured again waiting lines of Ad 
goods vans. 

Yes, the two paramount centers of interest 
in the base are the docks and the railway, the 
trains that go. For 
greatly 


into the 


ships that come and the 
the front is where Tommy 
be. That journey up through France, 
and so uncomfortable, is often in 
his eyes a kind of translation or apotheosis 
the journey that starts with a jerk here in 
the grass-grown railway yard by the sea and 
ends under the fire of German guns. 


The Happy Quartermaster 


sojourn at the 
profoundly 
the transport 


desires to 
so long 


and so slow 


UT during a base there is 

much to make life 
There are the Titanic 
and supply offices, which have to feed the army 
through the heartbreaking medium of a French 


railway system. For them the loading of every 


interesting 


labors of 


train is a battle, and its departure a victory. 
There is the Army Service Corps to study: 
that vast shop where everything can be ob 


tained and nothing can be bought; where you 
cannot borrow a tin of milk, but may 
a dozen cases of it; where you cannot beg a 
bucket, but may have a watering cart “issued” 
to you. The unblushing quartermasters from 
various units are the best index to the efficiency 
of supply: and by 


“draw” 


or otherwise of the service 
their mien, triumphant or 
march alongside a handeart pushed by 
ing Tommies or bowl along in a motor car piled 
high with cases, you arrive at some conclusion 
as to the proportion of things to which their 
units are not strictly entitled that they 


depressed, as they 
perspir 





have 


you the realities of war, but the first sight of a 
wounded man. And in the experience of thousands 
of the wounded war has been but a day or two of 
aching fatigue, a day or two of 
searching fire, and long days and 
and weakness. And what a 
death to life! 

The ambulances drive 
thunderstorm that 
through the litter and marshaling 
yard at railhead, and draw up beside a train a quar- 
ter of a mile long—a train of ordinary cattle or 
vans, 


exposure to 
weeks of pain 
journey it is back from 


up from the direction of the 
never thread 
confusion of the 


CeCUSeS, 


their way 


goods 
on each side of which are whitewashed squares 
bearing a red cross 

The squad of Royal Army 
the command of a medical embarking officer, 
them to the trucks, working 
quarter-mile length of the 
enough, and the 
which the 
others are equipped 
with iron structures, fitted three 
tiers of iron stretchers slung on springs; although it 
jolting and jerking of 
suffering to those in the 


under 
draw out 


Medical Corps men, 


the stretchers and carry 
systematically down the 
train. The 
floors of 


trucks are clean 
with 


gently Gisposed ; 


bare 
some are covered straw in 
wounded men are 
in each of which are 
has been found that the these 
rough 
sprung stretchers 
straw on the floor. 

Here and there length of the train some 
rough designation is chalked on the side of the 
van: “Dispensary,” “Kitchen,” “Stores,” and 
so forth. In some trains some of the 
marked “Officers,” in others 
been included, the 


cause more 


than to 


wagons 


those who are lying on 


along the 


Vans are 
a few second-class 
coaches have seats of which 
form beds for wounded officers. It looks a ter- 
ribly rough affair, and so it is. 
When the stretchers have all 
there ensues a period of deafening shrieks from 
violent buffer against 
of shuntings and backings, of jerkings 
each one of 


been loaded 


the engine, of blows of 
buffer, 
forward and sudden violent stops, 
which is an agony to the wounded and the 
fevered. But at last the 


vibration, and the 


jerks settle down 





into a steady roar of 
bursting 


wheels over the 


noisy 
rumble of 
rails as the long train 
into the night At in 
medical officer 


shells gives place to the 


sets out southward 


tervals when the train stops the 


in charge comes round with his assistants and 


dresses the wounds of those whose cases are 


most urgent; at intervals also the sergeant 
and orderlies come round with hot tea, stews, 
bread, or what other refreshment they have 


been able to prepare. Railway traveling is 
never an appetizing affair. It is least appe 
tizing of all when you are lying on the floor 
of a freight car shrapnel bullet 
somewhere in the neighborhood of your 
sciatic listen to the 


stirrings of those round you 


| On the Hospital Train 
U" 
|| Be 
1 | 
| 


with a 


nerve, and groans and 


remarkable 
amount of discom 
them, but the 


r what is really 
rough trains is not the 
inevitably with 
way in which difficulties are sur 
after. At 


about these 
fort 


remarkable 


associated 


mounted and the wounded looked 





sueceeded in drawing. 

Your true army) 
altruistic. He 
self; his gift of 
And if you want to please 
something really difficult, such as a sterilizer or a 
gross of X-ray plates. He will shake his 
look doubtful, but he will return with them in half an 
hour and tell you that they might be of any 
use) he has got an are 
as well. The quartermaster is, 
who is perfectly happy at the base and does not want 


quartermaster is perfectly 


never wants anything for him 
acquisition is exercised only for others. 


him you must ask him for 
head and 


(in case 


lamp and a gross of bedsteads 


indeed, the only person 











really big things they 


they grumble about the 
have to endure: but the 
ful enough afterwards. 
For the soldier it is at once his ordeal and his privi 
lege that the Details of to-day the Gen 
eral Principles and Eternal Verities of to-morrow. Three 
to the other. 
first shat 


bome to 


never 


wise among them are grate 


Base may be 


days in a train will jolt you from one 
It is not the first 
tering roar of a bursting shell that brings 


whining bullet, or the 


round to the kitchen 
covered yan with the slid 


burning 


ts one stop we made I went 
car—simply a large 
ing door thrust 
middle, with pots and pans and cooking imple 
asked the 


wide open and a fire 
in the 
ments hung on nails all round the 
who was standing, rubbing out a frying 
pan, how he got on. He answered + quite cheerfully : 
“Oh, we get on very nicely here, sir; I have cooked for 
500 for four days in this van and had no complaints.” 

Indeed his duties are remarkably supplemented by 
the French people along the line. Even at remote lit- 
tle country stations they are there awaiting the pas 


sides. I 


sergeant cook, 
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sage of the wounded with plates full of bread and ham 
and baskets full of delicious fruit, or pieces of choc 
cigarettes, which they distribute 
minutes during which the train is stopped 


olate, or desperately 


in the few 


And strange indeed are the meals which the less 
seriously wounded, those who are sitting up and can 
stretch a hand out of the van doors, consume in the 


A peach at ten o'clock, 
eleven, a bit of 


course of their journey. a piece 
of bread and ham at 
twelve, a cup of coffee at one, a glass of water at two, 


four, 


chocolate at 


a cigarette at three, a pear at some pastry at 
five, and so on all through the day and night. 

In a carriage attached to such a train I was lying 
down and trying to get some sleep through a rathe 
agitated night when in the pitch darkness of the small 
the opening of the car 
We had stopped 
at some wayside station between Le Mans and Nantes. 

I heard the dreaded 
wounded Englishman”), 


hours I was awakened by 


riage door and the sound of voices. 


” 


words “Anglais-blessc (“a 


but pretended to go on 


sleeping. It was no use. I felt a hand fumbling 
about me in the darkness, an¢ found a somewhat 


overripe peach thrust into my I said thank 
vou. but I was not blessé, and I wished to go 
“But I want to help you,” said the 
persistent voice, and though I re 
I fear impatiently, “Not wounded,” 
eau-de-Cologne was laid 
was withdrawn 


grasp. 


to sleep. 
kind and 
iterated, 
a wet rag soaked in 
on my face before the 
and the door shut. 
And the train, in the of the 
night, I heard the word blessé repeated at fad 


hand 


along stillness 
ing intervals, varied occasionally by the deeper 
tones of the English Tommy 
limited but sufficient French, “Mercy, madame 
so forth. 
the early 
final the grinding 
and for perhaps an hour or two sleep, so long 


exercising his 


and 
Somewhere in 


sooveneer,” 





there is a 
rumbling 


hours 
cessation of and 
scared away from these vans of misery, comes 
stealing timidly back on the heels of exhaustion, 
and the wounded men lie in their crumpled at 


titudes, at rest for a space, while the light 
grows stronger outside and the level beams of 
the early sun begin to strike through the 
chinks of the doorways. The horse and the 


motor ambulances come driving up, the order 


lies arrive, the heavy panels are pushed back 


and the maimed and broken men huddled on 
the floor open their eyes to a sight of the 
open sea, snuff the fresh salt air, and hear 


the cool wavelets slopping against the steps of 


the sea wall. 
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And these are the best, 
fifty or 


freely or without pain 


the semiconvalescent Cases, perhaps sixty in 


all, who occupy the shade deck and the deck drawing 
room that has been turned into a dining saloon. There 
are perhaps fifty or sixty of them. 

But down below, as you wander through the trans 


formed ship, you realize her true reason for existence 
The great main saloon is a hospital ward fitted with 
On the deck below that, all 
down one side of the ship, is another huge ward, like 
with beds; 


little green swinging cots. 


wise fitted and every bed has an occupant, 


and every occupant has a wound. And nurses and 
orderlies move quietly about down the long lines, as 
in a hospital ashore; yet even these represent but 


a fraction of the load of pain which she carries. 


A Chance for Life 


OR all through the ship, wherever you go, wounded 
pba are packed as closely as comfort and conven 
The long rows of luxurious single 
their filled 
third 

occupied — by 


ience will permit 


state cabins have all beds with 


officers. In the 
cabin is 


wounded second and class de 


every similarly 


partments 
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the gifts so 


Red Cross 


whence 
British 


the patients may 


thoughtfully 


workers 


provided by the 
are distributed. Whatever 
the 


store; in 


need in of clothing is given 
this 
unlimited supply of 


from the point of 


way 
addition have an 
cigarettes—too perhaps, 
health; but Hardy 
most wisely refuses to deny those under his charge any 


to them from they 
many, 
view of Colonel 
temporary solace or alleviation of pain with which it 
is possible to provide them 

The effect of all this wonderful cleanliness and per 
fect organization is the health of the 
wounded. In all her voyages up to the present there 
have only been two deaths on the 

Marly morning the 
the fires had begun to 
pine trees in the camp, or the lights of the ships had 
to twinkle in the roadstead, I out for the 
railway yard. News had come overnight that a train 
load of a thousand German prisoners taken in the bat 
tle of the Marne were to arrive on their way to Eng 
And having nothing hitherto but a few 
wounded Germans, I had a natural curiosity to behold 
in the flesh and at close quarters a solid body of the 


apparent in 


Asturias. 
had 


crackle 


one before risen, or 


under the 


sun 
cook's 
ceased 


set 


land. seen 


enemy who had hitherto to many of us been 

but a name and a legend. We took a motor 

x ambulance with us in case there were any sick 
or wounded among them, but it was not needed. 
Among the long lines of empty and loaded 
wagons that vanished into the morning mists 

| we found at last the train we were seeking—a 

} quarter of a mile of horse boxes and goods vans 
of the same type as are used for our own 


wounded 
There were few civilians about at that early 





. 
hour, and in that guarded place; those who 
had got wind of the arrival—chiefly railway 
employees—-were amusing themselves in the 


usual way by shouting 
the 


whose 


uncomplimentary re 
weary and stolid-look- 
visible from the 


marks at rows of 


ing men heads were 
openings in the sides of the wagons. 
The French civilian, for 


which can be understood, is not chivalrously 


average reasons 
indeed, it 
the 
disagreeable at 


inclined toward German prisoners; 
often difficult to 
wounded the 
tentions of the wayside sightseer. 


has been protect even 


Germans from 


er 


Demonstra 
tions were, however, on this morning promptly 
and hustled 
the doors were 


checked, the demonstrators 
the 
opened and the prisoners allowed to jump down 
the chilly half 


stood conversing in 


away 


from train; and presently 


WILLE. 


on to line, where for a hour 


they about in groups, low 


To men whose heads have been throbbing voices and stretching their legs. 
with the continuous roar and concussion of , . . 
| Sad-Eyed Germans 
shell fire there can be no sweeter sound and 
no more blessed awakening. On the sea were A SOLDIER is not seen at his best after be 
ships, and ships meant England and home ing herded with many others for three 
where at any rate they would be free at last days in a cattle truck, nor does the German 
from the noise of guns and the grinding of uniform come out of such an ordeal as well as 
wheels. For after these horrors even the —S t i the British khaki. The gray, square-tailed 
table i “ating atre ¢ he hes Zz LW = | coats edged with red piping, the helmets coy 
able in the operating theatre and the heavy | EZ 4 vi : “lg piping, 
whiff of chloroform came often as a refresh ZZ ‘4 pe 4 ered with canvas, the half boots, the little gold 
ment and a relief | \ZAAZe £ 7 y | collar badges of rank, must look both impos 
; 2 | = a 4 ing and businesslike when they are in good 
The Mercy Ship f . condition: but they looked sorry enough now, 
| 
| stained with the clay of the battle field and the 


B' T there is one stage of this journey of 
pain which is almost pleasant—-the passage 


pany for $100,000 per week, is perhaps the 





% 





dust of the road, 
being 

trucks. 
better, 
ilthough 


and crumpled and soiled from 
the 
officers 


amid straw 
the 
unshaven 


they 


lain on of the railway 
looked hardly 
unwashed as they 
the crack 
German cavalry they bright- 
up a little saluted and 


ven any 


and were, 
some of 
But 


some of us 


belonged to 
regiments 


ened when 





home (for those who are fortunate enough to | 

travel in her) by the Asturias There are 

many hospital ships, but the As/urias, the | 

largest and most luxurious of them, chartered 

by the Government from the Royal Mail Com | 
<a 


best organized. 

The ship's name has come to mean a great 
deal to the base authorities across the water, 
and one of the events which gives must color to life at 
the base is her periodic arrival or departure. In a way 
she visibly marks the tide of battle. When things are 
hot and busy at the front the Asturias makes many 
voyages, tarrying but a day to fill up with her load of 
Shattered, recumbent and hurrying back as 
they have unloaded at Southamptor 
When there is a lull in the battle she tarries longet 
beside the quay wall, waiting for her passengers. But 
matter of time: sooner or later, by train 
loads from the front, in ambulances and wagons from 


figures, 


soon AS heen 


it is only a 


the base hospitals, her complement is made up, and 
she glides out again between the pierheads at high 
Water with one more flesh-and-blood installment of 
the toll of war. 

As you walk round her decks on this sunny afte 


noon, when the waters of the channel are whispering 
realize something of the 
something of the 
The wide decks, 
subtropical 


softly against her sides, you 


Strangeness and solemnity of the 


business on which she plies designed 
for the 


Waters, are 


tourists in 
for 
khaki figure recumbent in a deck chair, or a group of 
officers the taffrail talking. These 
officers come from many regiments, and are of various 


convenience of idle 


deserted now, save an occasional 


leaning on and 


ranks: but they have one thing in common—a white 
bandage. Sometimes it is on a foot, so that they have 


to hop when they walk: sometimes it is a sling for 
the arm: sometimes it envelopes the head or face. But 
everyone is maimed or broken in some way) ho One 


Der 


wounded in tiers, wounded in rows, 
Yet many as they are, and in- 


wounded soldiers 
wounded in stacks. 


geniously as they are disposed in the uttermost re- 
cesses of the ship, they are never inaccessible or 
out of sight of a nurse or an orderly And it is a 


strange thought to consider that this ship, which was 
built and fitted by the Royal Mail Company solely for 
the purposes of the 


become so perfect ly 


service of pleasure, should have 
adapted to the service of pain 

the 
wounded men on 
she ealled 
Hardy, the medical officer in supreme charge, 


The organization of isturias, which carries an 


thousand 
fairly be 


average of a every voyage 


makes, may master] Colonel 
has used 
Tilia 


smelling 


sanitation in 
Instead of 


smells of nothing at all 


his wide experience of hygiene and 
the most 


of disinfectants, 


successful results 


the 


with 
isiurias 


Her large wards, containing a fair percentage of the 
worst kind of septic wounds, are as sweet and whole 
some as the open decks above 

And when it is considered that, on an average, a 
thousand dressings take place every day, that there are 


seven or eight principal dressing stations scattered 


through the ship, and that many of the cases have to 
be dressed three or four times a day, perhaps only a 
medical man will be able to realize how ereditable and 


how successful is the ordering and management 
There is plenty of work for the dozen surgeons o1 

board The smoke room on the upper deck has beer 

transformed into two spacious and perfectly equipped 


operating theatres There is a Red Cross tore, 





shook hands with them, shared what cigarettes 
we had among them, and otherwise did what we 
could to show them that the English do not 
regard prisoners of war as convicts. 

In that half hour I had most interesting conversa- 
tions with some of these officers, all of whom spoke 
either English or French, or both, fluently. There was 
who chiefly interested me as being of a really 
soldier with 
iron” 


dis 


one 


first-rate type: a gentleman and a keen 


so far as I could see. of the “blood and 


which 


no trace 
comrades have 
And he told me 
He had found himself with his 


Dragoon 


insanity by some of his 


graced the profession of arms one 
most significant thing. 
the 


between 


regiment, Secom Guards, in a hopeless 


position English and French troops—one of 


the rare positions in which, I gather, it is legitimate 


to surrender But he had surrendered his men, he 
told me, only on condition that he was made a pris 
oner of the English and not of the French When I 
asked him why, “The French!” he said. “They would 


much better 
the English, 


heen 
With 


matter.’ 


show us no merey: it would have 


shot 
of course, it 


to be down where we stood 


would be quite another 


In short, his attitude toward the French was ex 
actly that which one would have expected Belgian 
soldiers to show toward the Germans me of absolute 
certainty that he would be barbarously used at their 
hands. It was not that he made complaints When 
I asked him if they had suffered much annoyance 
when they had stopped at stations on the way down, 
he simply shrugged his shoulders and said: “I would 
rather not talk about it—it cannot be helped When 
we bave (Concluded on page 26) 





























































































HIS is the story of the sharks of mod 
ern naval warfare—the submarines in 
which rests Germany's hope of ultimately 


fleet of 
justify the 


reducing the powerful North Sea 
Great Britain to a that 
Kaiser’s battleships in steaming out and 
in a pitched battle upon 


battle, 


size will 
meeting 
the ships of the enemy 
the open sea. Upon the result of such a 
when it is fought, depends the control of the seas. 
And that for vears has been one of the principal 
aims of the German Empire 
: Years ago,’as I have already told the read 
ers of Conurer’s, the plans looking toward 
such an accomplishment were formulated by 
the Kaiser’s strategists. One of the cardinal 
features of the general scheme had to do with 
the submarines. The average submarine can 
successfully operate, under normal conditions, 
only within a radius of, approximately, a 
hundred miles from its base. German naval 
strategists, consequently, have tireless 


in their efforts to increase the range of effec 


been 


tiveness of the submersibles. 

In a broad sense, the Germans long ago decided 
upon three distinct methods of making their sub 
marines of more value. In the first place, a num 
ber of merchant and war vessels were const rucfed 
so that they could carry, without difficulty, sub- 
part of the sea to another as 
entirely 
know! 


marines from one 
deck loads. That 
original with the Germans, I 


edge of one case where the United States Government 


idea, however, was not 
have personal 


transported a submarine to the Philippine Islands on 
an army transport. The little was hoisted to 
the forward deck of the transport, a simple feat, and 
On the way across the Pacific 


vessel 


securely fastened there. 


Ocean the transport met one storm after another. 
Any one of them would have sent to the bottom the 
submarine had it attempted the trip alone. 


When the transport arrived at Manila the submarine 
from the deck at the end of a derrick and 
Had it 


into action almost 


was lifted 


dropped into the water. been necessary, she 


could have gone 
Of course, it would hardly be feasible to haul a sub 


immediately. 


marine so launched back on board the vessel that had 
Kaiser’s looked about 
a submarine could be car 


launched it. So the engineers 
which 


where it could operate effectively, 


for some method by 
into the area 
allowed to 


ried 
launched and 
struction. and then taken back aboard its tender 
The result as startling 
as it was selected In 
their plans alterations were made, which when com 
smaller types 


perform its mission of de- 


productive of a 
ships 


idea was 


simple Several were 


pleted would allow submarines of the 


to be carried inside the hull 
Mother Ship and Submarine 
ATER-TIGHT compartments of the proper size 


were designed for both sides of the 
lected: one of these compartments with a set of doors 


ships se 
opening outward. A series of pumps, ducts connecting 
the two compartments 
would permit the gradual entrance of sea water to the 
compartments, completed the arrangement. 

The idea was that compartment would be 
filled with the same quantity of water, thereby keep 
ing the ship on an even keel. The doors fitted to one 
would be opened. That accomplished a submarine 
could be taken into the compartment and the doors 
closed. Then the pumps would be set to working so 
that as the water in the compartment occupied by the 
submarine was drawn off in order that the tiny war- 
craft might be made stable, the “mother ship,” as they 
have been called, would still keep an even keel. 

The designers of the “mother ships” realized of course 


and sluices, which when opened 


each 


that the possibility was remote that such an operation 


could be performed while a heavy sea was running. 


The plan was tested, however, and it was found that 

in moderate weather it worked without a hitch 
When and where this arrangement was first tested 

by the German Government I am unable to state 


that it 
two years ago. 

Another devised by the 
Germans has a The sub 
marine enters by passing through an opening made by 
back the After the submarine 
inside the dropped back 
their positions and The water is 
then pumped from the compartment and deck plates 
are placed over it, so that if waves should sweep over 
the “mother ship” she would be in no danger of capsiz- 
ing. This design has prin 
cipally by the navies of the South American countries. 


to believe. however. 
about 
ship” 


compartment in its center. 


reason 


taltic Sea, 


have 
the 
variety of 


positively. I 
was tested in 
“mother 


folding bow plates. 


is safe bow plates are into 


made water-tight. 


been copied extensively, 


Since the war several German vessels, formerly 
merchantmen, have been transformed into the two 
varieties of “mother ships” I have des« ribed. I shall 


e children later or 
the range of the 


mention them and their death-dealin 
As another method of 


Increasing 
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locations were de 


number of 


submarine a 
upon where 
should the Fatherland engage in a 
Admiralty had admitted this—that 
German submarine bases is undoubtedly 
Islands, to the northwest 


average 
secret bases 


be placed 
The British 


one of the secret 


termined might 


war. 


located some 
where upon the Vesteraalen 
of Norway. On more than one occasion, the Admiralty 
have been 


sritain 


known, German submersibles 


islands. Of 


has made it 


sighted off those course Great 


has sent destroyers and probably even cruisers to 
attempt to locate the base. It is evident as this is 
written that efforts along this line have been un- 
successful, however. Had the destroyers or cruisers 


located the base the Admiralty would quickly have 
announced the fact. 
Consider the loss of the superdreadnought Auda- 


one of England’s newest, finest, and most power- 
There is but one class of ships in the world 


COUR, 
ful ships. 
(the Jron Duke) known to be more powerful than the 
{udacious was. 

The Audacious was capable of accounting for her 
self against any battleship the Germans could send to 
her neighborhood Yet she was the victim of an in- 
sidious engine of destruction that the Germans in 
some strange manner were able to send at her hull 
beneath the waves. 


Sharks of the Seven Seas 
HE Admiralty to the day this is written has made 


no announcement concerning the Audacious. In 


fact, every effort was made to suppress the news of the 
sinking of the ship 


So successful were these efforts 


that although the disaster occurred on October 7, not 
a word was published about it until November 14. 
ersons who were aboard the Olympic, which rescued 
most of the officers and crew—for all were saved 


just before an explosion of shifting ammunition burst 
the battleship’s sides and sent her to the bottom, were 
asked to keep what they knew to themselves. Officers 
of the Olympic, the Auda 
rushed to the as 


and members of the crew 


cious and other naval vessels which 
sistance of the warship after she received her death 
silent As 


{udacious 


ironclad orders to remain 
sinking of the 


blow were given 


this is written no news of the 


has been published in the newspapers of England ot 


her colonies. Newspapers in the United States, how 


ever, have printed every word they could secure con- 


cerning the disaster. That, however, was the result 
of the resourcefulness exercised by American news- 
paper men abroad. 

As it is, there is no definite information to de 


termine whether the 


a torpedo fired from a submarine \ reliable authority 
who was on the Olympic at the time the tudacious 
went down has informed we that the livers of the 





tudacious was sunk by a mine or 


1914 


battleship themselves admitted their igno 


upon the subject It is more reason 


rahce 


able, as I shall show, to believe that a 
submarine and not a mine was responsible 
for the disaster First of all, think of this 
Lough Swilly, Ireland, off which the Audacious 


distant from the 
Wilhelmshaven, the naval 
Ireland from the 
part of the North 
which Britain's vessels. 
and it straight line to the point 
where the Audacious received her death blow 


sank, is not more Vesteraalen 


Islands than German 


The 


passes well 


base, route to northern 
above that 


with 


islands 


Sea swarms war 


follows a 


The sinking of a warship as important as the 
tudacious would, in itself, justify the estab 
lishment of the base. Of course the 
connivance of the 
not to be 
hinted at. 


remoteness and 


secret 
Norwegian Government is 
presumed, nor has it 


The position of the 


heen 
their 
the abundance 


even 

islands, 

isolation and 
of harbors, however, have made it possible for 
the Germans to operate either from them or 
some other place not far distant. 

In order to effect the destruction of the 

had het known to the 

would simple 


fuda 
(ser- 
matter to 
send out a “mother ship” to a point forty or fifty 
and there the submarine could 
turned out 


CIOUR, position been 


mans, it have been a 
have 


striking distances 


miles away 


been readily within 
Of course, it is within the range of possibilities 
that the Admiralty does know just how the Audacious 
happened to go But it doubtful 
if the information will be given to the public until the 
if then. 

Was wounded 


down is extremely 
war is over 
The 


toward the stern 


below the water line, 
well that running at 
the time was not extraordinarily heavy. Hac 
it would be that the 
part of the dreadnought was lifted over the mine by the 


fudacious 


The sea Was 


it been, 


reasonable to assume forward 


waves, Which, falling away, dropped her down on top 


of if Again, with the coast constantly patrolled by 


cruisers, torpedo boats, and destroyers, it would be a 


dificult task for a hostile mine 
from a traitorous port, to work off Lough Swilly, which 


layer, unless operating 


Ireland 
that a 
fudacious 


is well around on the northwest coast of 
Naval are of the 
torpedo submarine 


opinion 
the 
But how the submarine managed to reach that part of 
The solution 


men generally 


fired by a sank 


the sea has completely mystified them 
of the puzzle would seem to lie in the “mother ship” 
or the secret base. 

sinking of the German submarine 


Scotland on 


The ramming and 
U-18 off the north coast of 
proved conclusively that the Kaiser's subaqueous craft 


"> 


November 25 


thousand miles 


1S was one of the 


operating a 
TheU 
consequently it is 


are perfectly capable of 


from the nearest known base 
largest of the German 
improbable that a “mother ship” hal anything to do with 
would 


submarines : 


her operations. The secret base seem strong) 
to be the solution of the mystery surrounding the U-18 

The destruction by a submarine of the British gun 
boat November 11 
of Deal, only eight 
miles from London, 
man submarine directly home to England. 

The Niger had been lying at her anchorage for sev 
eral days. There were a hundred vessels, more or less, 
anchored about her in the Downs. Next to the Niger 
lay a small cruiser which flew the Dutch flag. 

The cruiser suddenly weighed anchor and steamed 
out. She was still in sight when Lieutenant Com 
mander Muir of the Niger looked down into the water 
He saw the long, 


within a mile of the coast 
sixty-five 


Viger on 


miles from Dover and 


brought the menace of the Ger 


alongside his vessel from the bridge. 
sharklike body of a torpedo speeding toward him. Be 
fore he could give a command he saw a dense column 
of smoke burst from the bowels of his vessel and heard 
The 


minutes the crew 


a muffled explosion. Viger took on a sudden list: 


within a few was in the water cling 
ing to bits of shattered woodwork and furniture. The 
sailors corroborated one another in saying that before 
they were thrown into the water they saw the long, 
gray body of a German submarine come to the surface 


some distance away. The sun glistened on her wet 
paint less than a minute and then she dived out of 
sight again 

A little white triangular wave. such as is made by 
the fin of a shark swimming just below the surface of 
the water, was watched by some of the sailors until 
the lurching of the vessel beneath their feet hurled 


them from the deck Through the periscope—for 
that’s what the finlike object was—a dozen or more 
jubilant Germans were undoubtedly watching the de 
struction wrought by the torpedo they had fired. 
Here is the most remarkable part of the entire ex- 


ploit the submarine came and went through a mine 


field which the British experts supposed was impassa 


ble by any pilot not having in his possession chart 
howing the location of each and every mine 
It i aulmost unbelievable that the Germans. evel 
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with their shrewd and complete methods of gathering 
intelligence, could have secured a chart of the field 
which was planted expressly for the purpose of pro 
tecting London and the Straits of Dover. How, then, 
was the submarine enabled to make the passage? 

An observer in the conning tower of a submarine, 
nroceeding cautiously, can see 
far enough ahead to direct the 
steering of the vessel so as 
to keep out of the way of 
mines. In clear water, con 
sequently, a submarine is prac 
tically immune from mines 
When the Admiralty directed 
the laying of a mine field to 
protect London and the Straits 
of Dover it calculated without 
considering the German sub 
marines. That they could 
strike successfully in that lo 
cation was not believed. 

There is a strong probability 
that the submarine that sunk 
the Niger operated from a 
“mother ship.” It is doubt 
ful, however, whether this 
will be determined as a fact 
before the termination of hos- 
tilities. Although the British 
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used by the German navy. The Krupps for three years 
past have been turning out a submarine gun which fires 
projectiles weighing twelve pounds. The carriage of 


the gun is swung out on a hinge from a compartment 
in the deck, the deck plates acting as armor shields for 
the gunners. When it is desired to have the submarine 
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As a certain reduction in speed must result from 
the added obstruction to passage through the water 
when the submarine is operating beneath the surface. 
the aim has been to get the rifles on fixed mountings 


to a small caliber. As generally employed at present 
the rifles are 3.7 em. (1.45 inches) The mounting is 
on a pedestal of lenticular 


section, and the whole weighs 


25 cwt The gun rests on 
au cradle, and there is an in 
genious hydraulic buffer con 
trol of the recoil. This gun, 
as well as the disappearing 
provided with 


shoulder pieces, telescopic 


weapon, is 


sights, and a hand elevating 
and depressing wheel... Two 
men are required to work each 
gun and a third is necessary 





for cartridge supply. The gun 


:4 is so arranged, however, that, 
y should the necessity arise, a 
1g single gunner can operate it. 


With three men attending the 
battery projectiles can be fired 
from it with startling rapidity. 

The submarines of Germany 
have been formed into flotillas. 
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Just how many of these war- 
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Admiralty stated positively 
that an interior explosion of 
mysterious origin caused the 
destruction of the battleship 
Bulwark off Sheerness on No- 
yember 26, the belief prevails even in England that 
a torpedo fired by a submarine was responsible. The 
English fully realize the range the German submarines 
have been able to attain, and it would not surprise 
them greatly should one of the Kaiser’s tiny sea 
fighters raid shipping far up the Thames. 

Countless experts agree that the submarines will 
eventually sound the knell of the big, ponderous bat 
tleship if they have not already done so. What battle 
ship can protect itself from an enemy it cannot see? 
Submarines undoubtedly will be the dominant factor 
in future battles and hostile operations between fleets 
just as they are now totally supreme in their own 
field of “poaching.” But there are some operations 
in which, under present conditions, they cannot be 
come efficient. For example, under prevail- 
ing conditions it is impossible for submarines 


aoe 


‘mother ship. 


‘*There is a strong probability that the submarine that sank the Niger operated from a 
Here the side is seen to be lifted and a submarine is entering the parent transport given, but undoubtedly they 


operate under water the carriage is swung back into 
the compartment again so that the top of the rifle 
barrel rests on the bottom of the compartment. 

The deck plates, then falling over the compart 
ment, can quickly be made water-tight, and all is 
in readiness for the submarine to dive. 


Kaiser and Krupp and Kiel 


Bene twelve-pounder submarine gunsof the Germans 
are equipped with a carriage that will allow them 
to be fired at high angles, so that they may be brought 
into action against air craft. 

The fixed pedestal mounting as manufactured by 
the Krupps is bolted to the hull of the submarine. The 
one disadvantage of the disappearing type of rifle used 


craft the Kaiser possesses is 
unknown. Figures have been 


are inaccurate, so I shall not 

repeat them. It is known, 
however, that in 1912 more than $5,000,000 was de- 
voted to the submarine branch of the German navy. 
A still larger sum was appropriated in 1913. For 1914 
the records are, of course, incomplete. 

It is also known that eighteen submarines of the 
newest and most approved model have been con 
structed at the yards at Kiel and Danzig within the 
two years prior to the war. 

Of the progress of the Russians with their subma 
rines little has been heard. I know, however, that 
within a year and a half Russia let contracts for the 
construction of thirteen large Bubnoff submarines 
weighing 500 tons each. These were designed for serv- 
ice in the Baltic, and they have all been completed by 
this time. Undoubtedly they will be reported as being in 

action before this war progresses much further. 
It may develop that Great Britain's losses, 








to cover the landing of a force of troops. 
tattleships and cruisers are necessary for 
that. Nor can a submarine carry sufficiently 
heavy guns to be of any real worth in bom 
barding a port. And it cannot be effective 
as a commerce destroyer. 


The Craft of To-morrow 
_. United States Government, however, 


has plans in its possession for the con 





struction of submarines which will be capable 
by reason of their size, speed, and armament 
to do many of the things now considered im 
possible. These new submarines, bids for 
which were to be opened this December, will 
be the largest and most powerful ever con 
structed. They will be able to accompany a 
fleet wherever it may go—even across the y 
ocean. Such a feat would not be attempted Gi 
with any of the submarines now in commis Gt 
sion. Also, the new vessels will be capable of jy 
maintaining the same speed as torpedo boats 
or cruisers. They will be able to attain a 
speed of thirty knots on the surface of the 
water. When so operating they will be as 
efficient as the present torpedo boats or de 
troyers. They will be able to dive at a 
minute’s notice and consequently will be able 
to fight as well beneath the surface as on it. 

Since the beginning of the war in Europe 
United States navy officers have come to real 
ize that not enough attention has been paid 
to the development of the submarine. When 
the new vessels are completed, though, the 
United States will have at its command a 
weapon of offense and defense that will sur 
pass anything ever devised. 

The new submarines will be many times as 
effective as the submarines of Germany carried 
about from place to place in “mother ships.” 

Now for armament. The submarines of the 
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even at this time, are much greater than has 








been admitted. The sinking of the Audacious 
showed conclusively the Admiralty’s inten- 
tion to endeavor to suppress news of disaster 


LMM 


to its war vessels at sea. As a result these 
questions naturally arise: How many others 
of Great Britain's fighters have been sent to 
the bottom by German submarines or mines? 
Of how many disasters has the Admiralty 
succeeded in suppressing the news? 

Even without answers being supplied this 
is perfectly evident: the submarine has been 
developed to an extent that makes it certain 
that the nation possessing many powerful 
submarines, ably manned and well equipped, 
will be capable of giving a good account of 
itself against any enemy, no matter how 
powerful or numerous its battleships may be. 

The firing of big guns has been heard many 
times in the North Sea. Yet the Admiralty, 
the most prolific source of naval information, 
has not explained it. Private advices, how 
ever, are to the effect that the German flotilla ; 
of submarines time and again have endeay 
ored to deal destruction to the great number 
of ships of war Great Britain has gathered 
there. Not once, it is admitted, have the Ger- 
man battleships and cruisers ventured to at- 
tack the British in the North Sea. The firing 
has undoubtedly been at submarines. If any 
of them were hit, Great Britain certainly 
knows nothing about it. 

The cruisers and battleships and even the 
destroyers have sheltered themselves behind 
the Kiel Canal and other safe havens, and 
have left it to the submarines to gradually 
reduce the enemy’s fleet. The English repeat 
edly have complained that the Germans would 
not come out and fight on the open sea. If 
ever the submarines accomplish the work they 
have so ably begun, the warships will come 
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hewest types are equipped with other weapons 

hesides torpedoes. They have rifles mounted 

on them, and as a result they can take part in an 
action on the surface. Further, the small part of the 
cigar-shaped hull allowed to project above the water 
does not offer a good target for opposing gunners. 

The Germans, realizing the hitherto undreamed-of 
efficiency of the submarines, are making plans to build 
vessels which will be practically on a par with the 
boats the United States is about to construct. The 
plant of the Krupps at Essen, Germany, is known to 
have the plans for building rifles for these new sub 
marines. The new guns for the submarines will be 
built along lines similar to the weapons now being 





**German naval strategists have been tireless 
in their efforts to increase the range of effectiveness 
of the submersibles.’’ Plans were drawn for carrying 
small submarines inside the hulls of larger war vessels 


on the German submarines is the time required to 
bring them into action after the submersible has come 
to the surface of the water. Consequently the sta 
tionary mounting is held in high favor by the German 
naval officers who have qualified as experts in the con 
struction and handling of submarines. Further, it has 
been determined that the action of the sea water is not 
especially detrimental to the working parts of the rife. 


out. To attempt to battle the English fleet 
as originally constituted would be simply 
folly on the part of the Germans 

Think of this: with two possible exceptions, as this 
is written, every war vessel Great Britain has lost 
in European waters so far in this war has been the 
victim of a torpedo fired by a submarine! Not once 
has there been an-engagement of any magnitude be- 
tween the armored floating forts which the layman 
knows as battleships and cruisers 

Whether the control of the seas depends upon this 
submarine warfare remains to be seen. The riddle will 
be solved only when Great Britain meets Germany in a 


decisive naval battle or when peace comes to Europe. 































































The Everlasting Lesson 


‘NHRISTMAS comes to most of us in this northern world with 
Asummer’s heat and dust forgotten, with the earth renewed by 


the silent magic of the snow. Frost and the fir woods and a keen 
blue sky that shows forth by night and day the beauty of the uni 
verse—that is what Christmas means to many of us. And in our 


hearts should be no less plainly evident that eternal truth of human 
relations: “Good will to men”—a law unchanging as the stars them 
selves. The war has hidden this truth, but it is still there. Hatred 
may be nursed and organized, glorified into science and inflamed into 
conflict, but if you would hate men you must shut your soul away 
from them. If you do not, you will be warmed into comradeship. 
The soldiers of Europe are drilled and led to slay each other by the 
thousand, but, unless the battle is kept going, humanity will over 
come them. These so-called enemies drink their tea together between 
the death-blasted trenches in France and Flanders, and give their 
scanty food to the starving foe in the Polish marshes. They freely 
acknowledge each other’s bravery and skill as if the rigor of war 
had cut away the lies and contempt of old days so that they saw 
these men for the first time. It is the truth of the world that they 
see now, but why have they delayed so long? “Peace on earth, good 
will to men”—we have known that saying for nineteen hundred years, 
but when will we know its meaning, when will we see that this truth 
underlies our human life and must some day be manifest and supreme 
therein? That is what we are in this world to learn, and Christmas 
Day is the day on which the eternal lesson is read for us,again. 


La Brave France 
HE FRENCH SPORTSMANSHIP in this war excites our 
admiration. Their official bulletins have given the fullest and 
most generous credit to their allies of England and Belgium, but the 
fact remains that they have borne the brunt of the German attack 
Probably Sir Joun Frencu’s expeditionary force did 
Allowing for heavy losses through 


in the west. 
not number at the outset 80,000. 
casualties and capture, it is doubtful if the British army on the Con 
tinent contained over 150,000 men even toward the close of November 
It was then that word came that England had 1,250,000 recruits ready 
for service on the Continent. The van of KircieNnrr’s new army was 
reported to have been landed already at Havre. But the English line 
in Flanders during the latter part of the month extended from Ypres to 
Armentiéres—ten miles! France has maintained a line of something 
over two hundred miles, and has had (lately) something under two 
millions of men with whom to confront fifty army corps—or two mil 
France’s defense has been gallant and marked by 
sons used to call “fighting with your mouth.” 


lion Germans. 
a minimum of what 
Our newspapers print so much news about Mr. T. ArkKins and the 
bulldog spirit of the British nation that it is well to note that Eng 
land is not doing it all in this great war. The country that gave 
us RocuampBeau and Larayerre and inspired the leaders of our Fed 
eral Congress with the republican and humanitarian ideals upon 
which so large a part of our history is based has given good account 


of itself in its deadliest struggle for existence. 


Our American Sympathies 

N AMERICAN NEWSPAPER MAN named Kari H. von Wiecanp 

has had a pleasant interview with Crown Prince FrepertcK WILLIAM 
of Germany. The Kaiser’s son denounces the present struggle as “the 
most stupid, senseless, and unnecessary war of modern times,” and 
then goes on to explain how entirely his own side is justified. We 
are further assured that, “like a great majority of all Germans, he is 
unable exactly to understand why there is not more sympathy in the 
United States for Germany.” The same papers which reported this 
precious interview reported also these items: First, that the German 
Government has decided to levy on Belgium a war tax of $7,000,000 
per month; second, that Germany has paid Luxemburg $318,200 for 
the violation of her neutrality, passage of troops, ete.; third, that 
Branp Wuitiock reports “tle German Government renews its official 
declaration that conditions in Belgium are as represented, and views 
with great gratification the generous efforts of the American people 
to relieve the starving population there. Without such assistance there 
must be famine.” 
sympathize with this hog-and-wolf militarism; to override the weak, 
plunder the helpless, and rob the miserable to death is no read to our 
regard. Those who fawn on Frepertck WILLIAM represent him as a 


Now, the American people cannot be expected to 


young man of intelligence and imagination. Even so he will never 
understand the bottomless condemnation in which he and his are held 








, x 
in this country, because he will never see or admit the infernal wrongs 
committed by his fellow countrymen. The wolf always acquits himself, 


y . 6 
Why Apologize? 
UT OF THE WEST COMES WISDOM. The old proverb makes 
it come out of the East, but if you go far enough west, there 
you are. The Santa Cruz (Cal.) “News” writes that the weekly 
periodicals are having a hard time convincing all their readers that 
they are fair to all nationalities: 

Such papers as the “Literary Digest” and Corzrer’s have been called upon 
to offer proof of this “fairness,” at the same time printing extracts from let 
ters or partisan newspapers showing that they have, in turn, received condemna 
tion from English and German quarters alike. 

In so far as the United States officially is concerned, strict neutrality is the 
correct attitude. As for the American press, it should not print matter tending 
to arouse prejudice against any class of American ‘citizens. Sut no American 
newspaper should feel called upon to apologize to anybody for any views it may 
have or express with respect to the merits of this war or the moral responsibility 
of any of the nations engaged in it. No Englishman and no German has the 
right to complain because an American newspaper expresses views or prints news 
on the subject of this war which do not suit his racial preferences. Considera 
tion for the feelings of foreign-born citizens need not go so far as to stifle the 


honest expression of opinion. This is the United States. 


Here is a calm and exceedingly moderate statement of the facts. 
Justice 


HOSE WHO ARE FAMILIAR with the distribution of CoLutrr’s 

circulation tell us that our subscribers include something more 
than half of all the lawyers in the United States. We hope that all 
these lawyers will read Mr. ConNouiy’s article on the Frank case 
with particular care. We think they will come to the same conclusion 
that Justice Hotmes of the United States Supreme Court has already 
expressed on the question: Did Frank have a fair trial? 


A Useful Piece of Work 


HE WORKING LIFE of the United States comes vividly before 

one’s eyes in reading the first annual report of the Federal Com 
mission on Industrial Relations, as presented to Congress on Decem 
her 7. This is only intended to be a report of the progress so far 
made in their investigations, but the outstanding facts may well 
be noted. In the first place, our industrial unrest. Men want better 
living conditions; they want freedom, justice, and security, and will 
take whatever trouble and devise whatever institutions are necessary 
to obtain these ends. These problems are being actively and endlessly 
discussed, criticized, and planned for—our community life must get 
better and thousands of people of every sort are working hard to make 
it better. Their methods are essentially humane and rely fundamen 
tally upon working things out with the other fellow. Employers and 
employed are in “almost complete agreement” as to “the general prin 
ciple of collective bargaining”; they both “emphasize the superiority of 
conciliation over other methods of adjusting labor disputes”; juris 
dictional questions should “be decided on their merits” and with “the 
necessary give and take.” The policy embodied in our various work 
men’s compensation acts is strongly favored and “has proved that 
humaneness can be made to pay.” There is going on in this country 
a very active but solid and practical process of working out durable 
answers to our problems of labor and industry. The chief difficulties 
have often been discussed: our rather obsolete division into States and 
the unhelpful complexity and technicality of the law. 
drawbacks, our industrial problem seems by no means hopeless, and 


Despite these 


the commission has done a useful piece of work toward its solution. 


Can the West Beat This? 


KE UNDERSTAND from General JuLIAN Srreet that the true 

Westerner is inimitable at the art of narrating improved facts: 

but our faith shakes as we note this letter from an inhabitant of 
Long Island, N. Y., published recently in the New York “World”: 

Only yesterday, clamming in Little Neck Bay, I unwittingly took several clams 

which had been bitten by wild yeast. The effect of these bites upon the ordinarily 


gentle and inoffensive clam was astonishing. As I lifted the basket to the wharf 


three of them ‘leaped at me with a murderous glare in their bloodshot eyes, utter 
ng raucous growls, and dripping pink foam from their jaws. I was without 


weapons, and ran. The clams pursued, covering the ground with the graceful, 
undulating leaps which are characteristic of their kind in flight. 


Nearly breathless, I managed to cross the Long Island Railroad tracks. The 
infuriated clams rushed blindly on to the third rail and were electrocuted, or 


I would not have lived to tell the story. Yours for science, HEN CorFIiIN 


For detail, verisimilitude, readability, and general artistic and cli 
mactic effect, despite its use of the simplest materials, that couldn't 
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be much, if any, better if the narrator had spent his mature years 
in guiding tourists. Can he be really a native of the Long Island 


” 


duck farms and truck patches? We hope nothing happens to Hen; 


it would be such a clamity to “science.” 


Please Note Cooper’s Cartoon 


OTS OF THINGS happened in the last ten years of the eighteenth 
L century, especially in France. Beheading aristocrats was only a 
part of the game. Take the adoption of the metric system by a decree of 
the French National Asse smbly. Since 1799 the metric system has been 
adopted as obligatory by other countries, among them Argentina, Bra- 
zil. Chile, Mexico, and Peru. In Central and South America the metric 
system is pre actically universal, and when we try to sell cloth by the 
yard and other things by the pound we are butting up against one of 


the strongest forces in human nature, viz, habit. UNcLe Sam knows 





Quacks and Religion 


NE REASON whiy the de ‘nominations il press has no more influence 

than it has is that too many re ‘ligious journals have failed in ethies. 
On one page of the “Christian Advocate” (published in Nashville, Tenn. 
we read an article scolding yee members who support newspapers 
“advertising vice and evil” or publishing advertisements of theatrical 
schools, detective agencies, Peed ae in cotton futures, and pills guaran 
teed to be “sure, safe, and speedy.” Yet on one of the advertising pages 
we find an headed 
YoU! a piece of delusion framed 
An issue of the New Orleans “Christian 
Advocate” for the same week has a wealth of these quack advertisements: 


of this same “Christian Advocate” 
“MORE VITAL ENERGY FOR 


by some Chicago quacksalver. 


advertisement 


all of — goes to weaken its pious advice against colleges accept 
ing Mr. Carnecir’s millions. 
ville “ter and Reflector 


Some one se nds us a cOpy of the 4 Nash 


Speaking the Truth in Love,” and it posi- 








a good deal about tively reeks with dope 
‘ = 

how to make money, ads, Some time ago, 
and it is noticeable at a dinner of editors 


that he long ago ap 
the 
tem to his 
We shall not capture 


the South 


metric 


SVS 


plied 
coinage. 


the bulk of 
American trade by 
adopting a 
weights 


new 


SVS 
tem of and 
measures, but it would 


certainly help. 
Note on Revenue 
RNMENT 


.°* MRN: 
railways i 


New 
South Wales, Aus 
tralia, have put into 


effect a uniform = in 
crease of 10° per 


in all freight rates and 


cent 


of religious journals, 


everyone Was shocked 
by the proposal that 


they pledge themselves 


not to accept adver- 
tisements below the 
ethical standards of 
ny the New York “Times.” 
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scenic drama, we care 


lesslv forgot to note 
the Parisqué farce, the 
Gothamorous problem 
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show — all 
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“Excuse My Dust” | 


Another thing to consider before Europe gets that tire fixed 


the Tired Business 


Manhattanite. 


Just Weather 





AS DECEMBER 
closes down upon 


cursion fares. Both ants tneeaIe inte —! 
sorts of rates were us with the harsh 
higher to start with than the rates in our country. <A like increase unloveliness of winter's mud and sleet, there is store of comfort 
here would give our railroads additional revenue to the amount of (if vour mind works that way) in thinking’ up again the beautiful 


about $170,000,000 per vear. The Australian action is drastic, and 
it is not what the Government-ownership cranks prophesy, but it is 
honest. Falling back on concealed taxes for support is not honest. 


Gustatory Verbiage 
LITERARY AFFECTION which 
is illustrated by 


is becoming common 


The 


nowadays 


au sentence from a recent novel: loss of the 


entertainment was nothing to the sense of the water's having risen 
silently in the dark while they tea-ed. If the process of taking tea 
may be expressed by a single verb, why not save work by using the 
hame of any food or drink in the same handy fashion? It is easy 


fo imagine such possibilities in the fiction of the morrow. A passage 


in the “b’gosh” story will run like this: When Stras had done the 
chores and the cattle had hayed, the old farmer settled himself com 
lortably inca kitchen chair and began to mince pie heartily. As he ate 
he coffee-ed noisily from his saucer. The historical novel would have 


an equally good chance: The doughty Baron Hvuco InrscuwurM bound 
to his sleere the achile 
Then, taking the flagon 
Rhenished lustily. Those who like to make verbal jig-saw puzzles after 
the henryjames pattern might write thus: 


his lady’s faror his charger stood qrassing be 


side him. silre) from a waiting lackey, he 
Glimpsing VeRNon cryp- 
tieally through half-lowered lashes, tentatively scrutinizing his accept- 
ance of hei filling the pause with an unimportantly 
stretched out her hand to the table 


The author of the man-about-town varn would have similar privileges : 


reneered rebuff. 


important act, she and bonbonned. 


Young REGINALD VAN ALSTEYNE, in his comfortable chair at the club. 
lighted a fresh cigarette “What shall I do to-night?” he yawned as 
he methe dically awhisky-and-soda-ed. You see how easy it is. If this 
usage prevails, there’s no reason why every sort of food and drink 


Shouldi’t nourish the English language. 
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days of fall. 
of late October as it 


Suppose one could get a picture of that serene weather 
the United States. The 


England's hills, the mingled scent 


enfolds whole of 
blazing on all New 


of pine and hundred other 


our 


leaves are and 


sweet growing things is blown along on 


a free keen air that carries even in summer the coolness that is in 
the Puritan’s very blood. Further south the sun is hotter, and a vast 
lazy content is over Dixie’s fields, but the New England breeze is 
the spirit voice of duty. A big gusty wind bends Chicago's smoke 
back over the ranked cabbages of Illinois and sets the Great Lakes 
to dancing in vivid blue and silver. The harvest moon (or is. it 
the hunter’s?) is up later on and floods the prairies with a light 
more precious than ivory. Then’s the time to dance all night and 
work all day, and vou ought to hear the red necks swat. their 
golf balls about on the suburban links of Omaha and Kansas City! 
At Denver the Rockies rise clear and bright and far as the walls 
of some eternal city, and the level morning light comes in between 
the trees like fairy lances made of diamonds. The beauty of the 
high plains is there for all the world to see, but there is no peace 
like that of the great spaces of the Rio Grande Valley and the 
deserts beyond as they stretch out under a magic sun, seen from 
the hills by Santa Fe. New Orleans is dreaming her old dreams of 
greatness there by the crescent river, and huge, soft, balmy airs 
breathe in from the Gulf as profuse and heart warming as South 


ern hospitality. California has never been shy in recommending 


her own climate, and we can add nothing to that gifted exposition, 
but for days of opal and pearl and sapphire the 
Pacific when 
the 
our U 


ought to 
That is 
that we 


vou see 


Northwest just after the early autumn rains. 


webfooter grows a have in 


know our 


soul It is a great land 


nited States, 


the 


and as we get 
that 


a place fit to live in, 


country love of our hearts will follow knowledge. 
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The New Reo The Fifth—The “Four” 


WHAT NEED WE ADD to what you 
already know of this great car? ‘or 
of course you do know? If you have 
not owned one, you have many 
friends who do. And they have 
doubtless told you in more extrava- 
gant terms than we would care to use. 


MORE THAN 40,000 of them are 
today in hands of users. 12,000 
were sold last season. 


AND AS PROVING the popularity of 
this model we need only say that on 
November 10th the last Touring car 
left the Reo factory And that for 
thirty days at least there has not 
been, so far as we know, a Reo the 
Fifth on any Dealer’s sales-floor 
anywhere. 

THE PROOF OF QUALITY in any 
product is “will it sell in the off- 
season?"’ Autumn is supposed to be 
the off-season for motor cars. Not 
for Reo cars though—we have never 
known a time when, even with our 
splendid factory facilities, we were 
able to make enough Reos to supply 
the demand. 

WE HAVE JUST INCREASED our 
plant, nearly 50 per cent.—necessary 
to produce the new “Six.” And we 
hope to be able to more nearly sup- 
ply our dealers this year than for- 
merly. 

AS WE HAVE NO AMBITION, 
however, to be maker of the most 
automobiles, but of the best, we do 
not expect, ever, to supply all the 
demand for Reo cars. That would 
be our idea of—well the reverse of 
success. 

TO MAKE THEM EVER BETTER 
—so much better that, always, the 
demand will beckon the supply— 
that is our aim. 

FOUR YEARS AGO we announced 
that, after more than 23 years of 
experimenting—testing—proving — 
we had produced a chassis that we 
believed was finality in all essentials 
of design. And we said so. 


SOME FRIENDLY RIVALS 
laughed at that statement — said 
that changes would continue to 
come with the seasons—as they 
always had. 

NEVERTHELESS we were. cer- 
tain in our own minds that, in 
the three - unit power plant and 
in other features that have become 
known as peculiarly Reo, we had 
established principles that would 
not change—so long at least as the 
principles of gas engines remained 
as they were. 

IMPROVEMENTS? Refinements? 
Of course—but only in minor de- 
tails. The world moves and of course 
we expect to move with it. Reo has 
from the first been in the van—we 
mean to stay there. 

BUT IN THE FUNDAMENTALS 
of a self-propelled pleasure car, we 
were convinced we were right. 
Events have only served to confirm 
us in that belief. 

FROM SEASON TO SEASON we 
have made such improvements as 
the progress of the science has made 
possible. And as our facilities have 
increased and our purchasing ability 
become greater, we have from time 
to time reduced the price of Reo 
cars at the same time that we have 
increased the quality and the size. 

IN THE CASE OF THIS FOUR we 
have been able to do two things we 
had considered impossible—we have 
made a bigger, at the same time we 
have made a still better car. 

HOW WAS THAT POSSIBLE? 
you ask. Tell you;— 

THE MOTOR PROVED to have 
more power than was necessary 
more than was really desirable for 
the weight of the car. Refinements, 
recently made, increased that power 
still more. 


SO WE FOUND we could add three 
and one-half very desirable inches 
to the length of the car, give the 
buyer a more luxurious equipage, 
and yet have a car of ample power. 


THAT DIFFERENCE IN LENGTH 
—and we made it wider at the same 
time—makes all the difference in the 
world in the capacity and the com 
fort of the car. 


OTHER NOTICEABLE IMPROVE- 
MENTS-—in a car which formerly 
seemed almost perfection—are: 


IMPROVED UPHOLSTERING— 
higher backs to seats. 


IMPROVED WINDSHIELD sup- 
port—with braces running from 
cowl to body sill—secret of success 
of “One-man Top.” 


POCKETS in all doors. 


INSTRUMENTS mounted flush on 
instrument board. 


HOOD FASTENERS—new and im- 
proved type. Stay put—and unfas- 
ten readily when you want them to. 


ENTIRELY NEW TOP—a real One- 
mantop. Can actually be put up or 
down by one man—after long use as 
well as when new. 


WINDSHIELD — Oval moulding 
and pressed steel construction 
throughout. New method of fasten- 
ing—and top attaches direct to 
windshield. 

RADIATOR—New method of secur- 
ing to frame—more flexible—pre- 
vents strains on roughest roads. 
More cooling capacity. 

WHEEL BASE — increased three 
inches. 

NOBBY TREAD TIRES on rear 
wheels and extra wide, over-size, 
demountable rims with new locking 
device, 

SPRINGS—Improved method of 
lubrication for spring shackles. 

STREAMLINE HUB CAPS—an 
exclusive Reo feature. Covers all 
bolt heads, dust and oil proof. 


ANTI-RATTLER on brakes, and 
anti-rattling support. 

IMPROVED STARTING mechan 
ism—same system but doing away 
with shifting gears; also with sliding 
contacts and resistance. Silent; no 
over-running or roller ratchets nor 
any part to wear when car is in 
operation. We think it is perfection. 

NEW HEADLIGHTS with hingeless 
anti-rattling doors and outside focus 
attachment. 

NEW DESIGN FENDERS—crown 
type, closer fitting under pan. 

NEW METHOD of supporting igni- 
tion coil. New design universal 
joint for generator—impossible for 
backlash or rattle todevelop by wear. 


NEW CYLINDER DESIGN—inde- 
pendent exhaust ports. Injector 
type exhaust manifold. New low- 
pressure muffler. 

NEW THREE-PIECE piston rings, 
giving greater power and accelera- 
tion. 

IMPROVED VALVE operation 
mechanism—larger surfaces, ball 
joints, self-lubricating. 

NEW ONE-PIECE cam shaft—larger 
bearings—and hardened and 
ground, 

ADDED FRICTION SURFACE to 
clutch. New operating mechanism 
calling for less foot pressure. 

EQUIPMENT—One-man top. Flush 
instruments; highest priced, d’Arso 
val type ammeter—and the usual 
tools and accessories. 

DELIVERIES BEGIN December 
15th. Your local dealer will be able 
to show you and to take your order 
for this matchless car on or about 
that date. 
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A Condition That Was§h 
To Others, Proved To Re 


WE PROMPTLY TOOK and are giving you—full 
advantage of it. 


READ CAREFULLY—It’s the Silver Lining to the 
War-Cloud. 


YOU ARE OF COURSE AWARE that the Reo 
Motor Car Company is financially the second 
strongest Automobile concern in the world. 


CR WEREN’T YOU?—We had supposed that knowl- 
edge was common property. Anyway, you can 
easily ascertain the truth of the assertion. 


WE WOULDN’T MENTION IT HERE, never have 
before—but it is necessary to state the fact in order 
to explain something that is otherwise unexplain- 
able—the wonderful values we are able to give in 
the two Reo models shown and priced above. 


FOR “WONDERFUL VALUES” is the only term 
that expresses it. Think of it! The New Reo the 
Fifth—that incomparable four, improved at many 
points and a larger car than its immediate predeces- 
sor—and at $125.00 less than last season. 


AND THE SENSATIONAL REO SIX—a Six 
designed and made the Reo way and with the Reo 
guarantee, at the amazing price of $1385! 


THAT CALLS FOR EXPLANATION—for you nor 
anybody else dreamed it would ever be possible to 
produce such cars at such prices. 


SO SURE WERE WE OURSELVES of that, we 
went so far as to state in an advertisement a year 
ago “‘no maker ever can—not even Reo ever can 
—give greater value than this’’—speaking then of 
Reo the Fifth at $1175. 


YOU RECALL THE STATEMENT doubtless—so 
when you saw the price, $1050, quoted above—and 
realized also that this latest Reo the Fifth is a larger 
and an improved car, you wondered, 


WELL, HERE’S THE ANSWER—and it’s mightily 
interesting. 


THE GREAT EUROPEAN WAR has created two 
sets of conditions—contradictory in some aspects. 


FOR EXAMPLE, while we know that Six Hundred 
Millions of dollars go into American banks every 
thirty days—a guarantee of prosperity and of a 
market for automobiles in the coming months—at 
the same time you know that the banks are most 
conservative about loaning it out. And that is as 
it should be. Safety First. 


AND SO YOU KNOj 
—that many mani 
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who lacked a large 
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Insurmountable Obstacle 
keo’s Golden Opportunity 


SO WE BOUGHT, and, paying the cash when cash 
was at a premium, bought right. Bought better 
than we had ever hoped—secured quality at prices 
theretofore impossible. From tires to electric 
starters—steel to leather—and hair—and paint. 


THE WAR IS BENEFICIAL to those American man- 
ufacturers who, like Reo, are alert to take advan- 
tage of it. 


AND SO WE HAVE NO APOLOGIES to make even 
to those friends to whom we sold 12,000 Reos last 
season. Nor for a statement that we made in the 
best of faith—and must now contradict in the same 
good faith. 


FOR IN GIVING OUR CUSTOMERS the full bene- 
fit of the Reo purchasing power— instead of retain- 
ing the former price and taking the additional profit 
ourselves—we are only carrying out that policy 
which, adhered to from the first, has placed the Reo 
Motor Car Company in the splendid position it 
occupies today. 


SPEAKING OF POLICY—let us correct an impres- 
sion that we know is abroad. 


OUR FRIENDS CRITICISE US at times for what 
they call our ‘‘ultra-conservatism.”’ 


ABOUT THE ONLY COMPLAINT we ever hear 
from Reo dealers is that we are too modest in setting 
forth the merits of the Reo product. 


WELL, PERHAPS THAT IS TRUE—if adherence 
to the strict truth in our ads; if a determination not 
to be carried away by the mania for mere quantities; 
if we prefer to be second in numbers of cars pro- 
duced that we may be first in quality—if these be 
indications of “‘ultra-conservatism’’—why then we 
plead guilty. 

BUT OUR FRIENDLY CRITICS must concede 
that that Conservative Reo policy has produced 
tremendous results. Note the statement in the 
third paragraph of this ad. 


WE DON’T CALLIT that, however. We call it con- 
servatism militant. Aggressive conservatism. Alert 
conservatism. Being sure—absolutely sure—we are 
right, then going ahead unfalteringly—irresistibly. 


DOESN’T THE VERY FACT that we were finan- 
cially abletoand did take advantage of a condition 
that we knew was transitory; and the further fact 
that, having bought better, we instantly offered 
the better values to Reo buyers—doesn’t that look 
like ‘‘militant” rather than “ultra’’ conservatism? 


WE THINK SO—and we leave the case in your hands. 


)MP& LANSING, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 
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THIS SIX is sensational not because 
it is a six—but because it is a Reo Six. 

FOR REO WAS NOT one of the first 
to embrace the “Six” idea. Reo 
is one of the last. 

REO WILL NEVER BE one of the 
first to adopt any innovation—any 
new—any unproven idea. For our 
policy has ever been, not to sell 
ideas but automobiles. Depend- 
able automobiles. 

AND YOU WILL ALWAYS find 
Reo “‘trailing’’ to just that extent. 
We will never be one of those to 
« take a chance’”’—with our custom- 
ers’ money 

NOT UNTIL EVERY uncertain or 
unknown quantity has become a 
certainty will any new type of car 
or motor or axle or part be offered 
with the Reo name-plate 

SO YOU CAN ALWAYS BE SURE 
—as you have in the past—that in 
buying a 4 you are investing in 

no experim 

THIS SIX 1s. THE RIPEST RESULT 
of Reo engineering experience. The 
very fact that we make and offer 
it to you is evidence that the “‘Six’’ 
idea has now passed the realm of 
uncertainty. 

AND FURTHER, let us assure you 
that every one of the sixty points 
of superiority enumerated below 
have been tried, proven—in fact 
helped make the fame of Reo the 
Fifth. “The Incomparable Four.’ 

THE “SIXTY 

(1) FLAT TUBE RADIATOR— 

' won’t leak through freezing. Flat 
tubes expand—don’t fracture under 
pressure of frost. 

(2) RADIATOR DESIGN—curved 
visor and graceful contour gives class 
to the car. Costs more—worth it. 

(3) STREAMLINE HUB-CAPS— 
original with Reo. Will be copied. 

(4) EXTRA HEAVY, one-piece, 
forged front axle 

(5) TIMKEN BEARINGS (4) in 
front hubs. 

(6) REO CYLINDER DESIGN— 
guarantees straight cylinders, uni- 
formity of water jackets—no dis- 
torted cylinders—no scored pistons. 

(7) SAFETY—FIRST—and _ sure— 
oiling system. 

) A —-—- PIECE piston rings— 

power—dquicker acceleration. 

(9) FIFTY PER CENT. over-size 
crankshaft. Ever hear of a Reo 
crankshaft breaking? Never. 

(10) EXTRA HEAVY cam shaft— 
extra large cams. One reason for 
one ¢ and uniformity of power in 


this 

(11) ECCENTRIC fan-belt 
me 

(12) SPIRAL HALF TIME gears. 

(13) VALVE ACTION—roller lifters. 
Some high priced cars still have 
mushroom lifters. You know the 
answer. 

(14) OVERHEAD INTAKE VALVE 
—not exhaust. Another reason for 
greater power and silence. 

(15) FIBRE ROLLER tappets on 
intake—another “silence” feature. 

(16) VALVE ENCLOSURE— 
silences, and keeps them silent — see 
next paragraph. 

(17) BREATHER TUBE exhausts in 
valve enclosure keeps parts bathed 


adjust- 


in oil spray, and 

(18) NO OIL SPRAYED on outside 
of motor by breather-tube, elimi- 
nates most fruitful cause of dirt 
accumulating. 

(19) TWO FLEXIBLE JOINTS 
between motor drive and generator. 
Most makers use one only. 

(20) ADJUSTABLE main crank- 
shaft bearings. Only motor made in 
America in which main as well as 
connecting rod bearings can be 
adjusted without taking motor out 
of car. o shims. See the book. 

21) DUAL—injector type—exhaust 
manifold. 

(22) WATER-HEATED INTAKE 
manifold. 

23) REO STEERING gear 
ent and better 





differ- 





The Six of “Sixty Superiorities” 


(24) DRY DISC CLU TC H—no 
tendency to drag. Saves gears, 
axles, tires—and the driver's temper. 

(25) THREE-UNIT power plant. 
Always was, always will be a Reo 
feature. Only excuse for two-unit 
idea is cheaper and easier for maker 
—less accessible, more expensive to 
owner. 

(26) FOUR universal joints—most 
makers get along with one or two-- 
also at the buyer’s expense! 

(27) BRAKE AND CLUTCH con- 
trol system—only one hand-lever. 

(28) REO ONE-ROD CONTROL— 
simplest ever devised. 

(29) REO GEAR-SHIFT—direct con- 
nected lever—you feel the gears as 
if your fingers touched them. “It’s 
a pleasure to shift gears.” 

(30) REO patented locking device— 
impossible for two gears to mesh at 
once, 

(31) HYATT bearings in transmis- 
sion, 

(32) “INDEX” PLATE surrounding 
control rod—*‘a novice could drive.” 

(33) FULL FLOATING rear axle. 

(34) TIMKEN bearings in rear axle. 

(35) NEW TYPE torque-arm. 

(36) WORM BEVEL driving gears— 
see the Book. 

(37) CANTILEVER rear springs. 

(38) RIGID attachment of cantilever 
springs to axle. 

(39) REMY electric starter and 
lighting. Made like the car—to 
stay good. 

(9) STARTER hook-up—exclusively 

Reo. Worm drive. No shifting 
gears—no over-running ratchets. 

(41) STARTER - LEVER — handy, 
but unobtrusive — you touch it only 
when you want to. 

(42) TIRE PUMP attached to main 
driving shaft. 

(43) DIMMING attachment to head- 
lights. 

(44) PILOT LIGHT and tail light con- 
nected in series. 

(45) SPECIAL tail-light switch. 

(46) PRACTICALLY one-piece 
pressed steel cowl. Pressed steel 
body on wood frame—so made it 
can’t spring “‘a’creak.” 

(47) 64-INCH WIDER tonneau. 

(48) 50 PER CENT. OVER-SIZE in 
all a parts—the Reo factor of 
safet 

(49) REO ACCURACY — Reo 
care — Reo inspection every- 
where. Parts ground to absolute 
exactness. 

(50) 190-ODD STEEL FORGINGS 

—In many places where others think 
castings good enough. 

(S51) REAL LEATHER upholstering 
—we’ve never found any substitute 
that was “‘just as good.”’ 

(52) REAL HAIR—retains its spring. 

(53) REAL RUBBER and Sea Island 
cotton in tires—not cheesecloth and 
Jersey clay. 

(54) VENTILATING, rain - vision, 
clear-vision windshield—and attached 
to stay put 

(55) WINDSHIELD and top sup- 
port—have to study in detail to 
fully appreciate. 

(56) GENUINE one-man top. Five- 


bow type. 

(57) LIGHTER weight in proportion 
to power—result of using better 
materials. 

(58) EVERY PART—tadiator-cap to 
tail light Reo made and Reo guar- 
anteed 

(59) MOST ACCESSIBLE car in the 
world. Adjustment can be made to 
any unit without disturbing any 


other. y 
(60) FINALLY—and most impor- 
tant to you, the Reo name-plate 


—signifies that the Reo guarantee 
with all it stands for in integrity and 
financial stability, goes with the car. 

DELIVERIES will "begin about Janu- 
ary1. Only way tobe sure of getting 
yours early is to order now. See your 
local dealer. 
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tle woul fire rhe one with his face 
near the ground is blowing the fire to 
keep it blazing The Russian regular 
is frequently called Ivan, as the Brit 
ish soldieris nickuamed Tommy Atkins | 
and he is regarded as being just as good 
a fighter as his Anglo-Saxon ally Un 
like the Cossack, he does not resort to 
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cruelty, devastation, and pillage His 
treatment of civilians in East l’russia 
and Galicia has, as a rule, been humane. 
He is a plodding, patient creature, lack 
ing a little in dash, but as plucky as 
any soldier in the world. He may not 
be quite as well trained as the average 
German regular, but he is much hardier. 
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The Swaying Battle in Argonne Forest 
Hi fight in the Forest of Argonne, east of Paris, is unique in the history of bat 
tles. Hardly a day has passed since the war began without news of a serious 
clash in that region, yet the swaying of the battle line has been measured by yards 
rather than by miles. In the photograph in the circle, taken by ai Freneh 
officer, two French cavalrymen in the Argonne are seen questioning a German pris 
oner about the Kaiser’s forces in that region. The prisoner is one of a whole regi 


ment just captured by the French Some of his comrades are in the background. 


y Y ° Ts 
An Army Corraled in Barbed-Wire Pens 
ESIDES the 300,000 penniless Belgian refugees who have been her boarders 
since the fall of Antwerp, Holland is taking care of 42,000 interned Belgian 
soldiers and 8,000 British marines. The photograph reproduced below, taken at 


Harderwijk, on the Zuyder Zee, where a large number of Belgians are guarded. 
shows how the Dutch Government's none-too-welcome military vuests ure Kept 
together. The men are corraled in large camps fenced in with barbed wire. The 


expense of their maintenance must eventually be paid by Belgium and Kneland 
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Old and New Fashions in Killing 


Ov of the most striking peculiarities 
of the fighting in the coast region is the 
use of long-discarded weapons alongside 
the newest and best in the world. In the 


photograph above is seen a German battery 
of long-range field guns that is famous for 
its work in Belgium. This battery helped to 
smash many Belgian forts early in the 
war, shelled Antwerp until King Albert's 
army retreated, and now, as we go to press, 
it is hurling death at the Allies in the 
Ypres-Dixmude region In the same field 
with these modern guns are old-fashionea 
mortars—fat, stumpy little weapons which 
throw shells only half a mile. A French office: 
told a correspondent the other day that with 
the trenches very close together, as they are 
in many places, catapults such as the 
Romans fought with would soon be used to 
throw explosives from one trench to another. 


Tender Youth for the Ranks 


_ boy of fourteen or fifteen cap 
tured the other day by the French said 
that he belonged to a regiment made up of 
boys and middle-aged men. His story may 
be true, but the number of youngsters under 
eighteen already at the front is comparatively 
small. The time for sending large numbers of 
tender boys to the slaughter has not arrived 

yet. The photograph at the right, in which 
General Gallieni, Military Governor of Paris, 
is seen reviewing a company of schoolboys in 
training for field service, is an accurate 
illustration of the present status of youth 
in connection with the war. In France 
and Germany tens of thousands of mere chil 
dren are being drilled daily and probably will 
be sent to the front next spring. In the first 
four months of the war, 3,500,000 men were 
killed or wounded and about 900,000 were 
captured, so it cannot be long before the shat 
tered ranks will have to be filled with boys. 
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N 1914 the football season open 
js has in many years. In fact, t 
more substantial summer and 
early fallpractice,and practice 
of a more organized character, 
than has ever before been the 
custom in this country. Part of 
this is to be explained by the 
fact that thescheduled contests 


began very early, in several 
cases the first game being 














y none of them and none of th, 
y in her principal game—tha; 
against Harvard 
Harvard's line-plunging game 
by sending Maulbetsch 
wonderful half back, dodging 
and piercing through to the 
point of exhaustion, and hot 
even making an effort, through 


“uuswerlng 


their 


the forward-pass game, to tie 


the score in the last period. 








played before the college 
proper assembled. This made 
some kind of preparation neces- 
sary if the men were to avoid 
taking serious chancesof phys- 
ical injury. But what really 
stimulated the preliminary 
groups was the practice of for- 
ward and lateral passing, 
which, taken with the kicking 
and general handling of the 
ball, went to make up most of 
the work done in this late summer 
The contests of the first week seeriet 
to go consistently, Harvard beating Bates, 
Yale beating Maine, Princeton beating 
Rutgers, Penn beating Gettysburg, the 
Army beating Stevens, the Navy defeating 






Georgetown, Dartmouth defeating the 
Massachusetts Aggies. But then sur- 


prises commenced to come hot and fast. 
Penn was beaten by Franklin and Mat 
shall, Cornell was beaten by Pittsburgh, 

































The open attack, as was pre 
licted very early in the season, 
proved during the first weeks 
oo much for the defense, and 
hose teams that had developed 
it scored withcomparative ease 
and very little expenditure of 
‘ffort. Then the defense studied 
mut its own part and gradually 
»vertook the offense until it re. 
quired the greatest speed and 
precision in the open and lat- 
eral passing game to succeed in getting 
the ball and the man clear. The addition 
of lancing-line plays to this lateral pass 
ing followed, and put the defense once 
more in some difficulty, but not so seri 
ously as at first. 

If we could 
work of the 
namely, 
cution of the 
lateral and 


the 
exponent 


skill in line 
of the 
with the 
triple passing, 
and the speed of 


combine 
best Close 


game Harvard exe 


double and 


forward, 










those passes displayed by Yale, it would 
take a phenomenal defense to stand ul 


ugainst it. But it took Harvard all the 





and a week later again by Colgate. The 
Navy was also beaten by Pittsburgh. For 
a week or two, therefore, we were pre 
pared to see the unusual, which came 


again when Washington and Jefferson al 
most defeated Harvard and did actually 












take the victory from Yale. Then lPenn 
State held Harvard to a tie score. Mean 
while Cornell. coming back, smote the 
Indians 21 to 0, and snowed under 
trown 28 to 7. Dartmouth was defeated Ghee, Dartmouth Maulbetsch, Michigan Bradlee, Harvard 
by Princeton 16 to 12, but later anni Quarter Half Back Half Back 
hilated Penn and Syracuse. Harvard 
had a hard time defeating Michigan by a _ single the new or open game—the passing game—was the 
touchdown, but turned about and played an almost one that should be developed Probably the final 
faultless game against Princeton, defeating the sup game of the season of 1913 had a great deal to do 
posedly strong Tiger team no less than 20 to 0. Yale, with this, in that the Army, supposedly the weaker 
having run wild over Colgate 49 to 7, had a hard time team and certainly the team of the two which had 
in beating Brown 14 to 6. Princeton, the week before less of heavy line-plunging possibilities and = ta 
the Harvard game, had been tied by Williams 7 to 7 tics, defeated the Navy through brilliant forward 
Penn had gone out to Ann Arbor for the annual con passing. Yale, Harvard, and Princeton all had Cana 
tests with Michigan, with her adherents quite hopeful, dian players illustrating the Rugby lateral-passing 
and had been buried by the Yost machine 54 to 35. game for them, but of these teams Yale alone stuck 
The so-called big games of late November, there faithfully to that method of play as worked out 
fore. assumed much interest and great importance by Coach Hinkey and Captain Talbot with Dr. Bull. 
Yale in the first three quarters of her game with Princeton retained some portion of it, but not very 
Princeton scored with ease and ran up 19 points. Then much, and Harvard reverted even farther than last 
Princeton came to life and, playing by all odds the year to the line-plunging game But it should be 
best football of her season, scored twice before the borne in mind that it was not the old line plunging, 
call of time put an end to the game at 19 to 14. This but rather a scientific development of masked decep 
final exhibition of Yale’s vulnerability in her line tion with hard-hitting interference and cleaning up 
showed even her stanchest adherents that she had no of the secondary defense as its basis 
line defense and must rely entirely upon her attack A heavy. powerful, hard-hitting set of backs made 
Harvar’ held that attack except when Yale, after this by all odds the best football judgment on the 
vetting within a few feet of Harvard's goal, fumbled part of the Harvard coaching, for with two or three 
Harvard’s attack was strong throughout, her intet places splendidly filled in the line and this veteran 
ference fine, and her handling of the ball well-nigh back field it was wiser to proceed on these lines than 
perfect. The combination resulted in a victory for to take up an entirely new game. Yale, with quicker 
the Crimson of 36 to 0. handlers of the ball and an absolutely green line, 
The history of the season’s style of play is even developed along the lateral-passing game until the 
more interesting than the records of the teams. Many) facility with which her backs handled the ball was 


of the organizations had professedly determined that 
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Ballin, Princeton 
Tackle 


Hardwick, Harvard 
End 





Chapman, Illinois 
Guard 


really remarkable. Michigan had some intricate passes, 
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McEwan, West Point 


Center Guard 


Mahan, Harvard 


Pennock, Harvard 


season, up to the Princeton game, to per 
fect her style of play, 
all of that 
open play. 


and it occupied Yale 
perfect her 
Some day acombination of the 


saine season to 


two is likely to come, unless the exponents 





Bibs of open play becometoo much discouraged 
at the fact that the old style, while pro 


ducing shorter gains, is more to be relied 


Full Back upon under all conditions of weather and 
defense. The open game requires playing 
for big stakes and taking big risks. The 
far risk, but the must be 


quently repeated, and no team has as yet 


closed game 
fre 


succeeded it 


takes less gains more 


combining both with proper skill 


Harvard, under Coach Haughton, although going 
through a season of great vicissitudes, turned out in 
the end for its final and principal game a team of 


marvelous 


proficiency and an all-round perfection in 
every point of the game. Yale, the eleven which had 
been able with their lateral and forward passing to 
score upon any team they had met up to this time, 
was unable to get over Harvard’s goal line in spite of 
the fact that on two occasions it was within a few 


yards of it. Harvard’s team demonstrated the value of 


an attack, not necessarily because it gains enough 


ground to make touchdowns, but because it enables the 


side to keep possession of the ball more than half the 
playing time, and so prevents the other side from de 


veloping its attack. Thus Harvard made her attack a de 


fensive power as well as an offensive weapot 


Probably most important of all in its influence 
upon the game, Haughton’s team demonstrated that 
the old-fashioned defense of simply lining up the for 
wards and letting them lower their heads and charg 
back the other side blindly must be consigned to the 
scrap heap as a means of stopping an attack that 
has in it any of the varied possibilities of present 


day football. When one takes into consideration the en 


tire play of Harvard in its (Concluded on page 25) 
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THE GREAT AMERICAN PREJUDICE 
Its Rise and Fall 


For a hundred and forty years war 
has marked every important step in 
the development of American manu- 
factures. 


The industries of the Revolutionary 
period were largely home industries, 
so that after the war there was a great 
flood of imports—for those who did 
not make their own things. 


Wearing American clothes at that 
time was a sign that you were too poor 
to buy others and that members of 
your family worked. Thus arose the 
Great American Prejudice in favor of 
imported goods. It was not so im- 
portant that they were imported as :t 
was that you could afford to import 
them. 


Next came the wars of Napoleon, 
tying up the industries of Europe— 
and our own war of 1812. During 
this period, when shipping waned, 
American manufacturers got their 
first real start on a commercial scale. 


But the Great Prejudice continued 
active—and for a long time after—so 
that as late as 1870 a public speaker 
decried as senseless our demand for 
foreign things. He said: 


“An Englishman is proud of wearing English 
clothes and using English articles of all kinds; 
and will always have them if possible or rea- 
sonable. So with a Frenchman; but the aver- 
age American is almost ashamed of wearing or 
using articles made at home. So strong is this 
absurd notion that Jersey hats are marked 
‘Parisian’; beautiful American sewing silk, equal 
to any in the world, is labeled ‘Italian’, and even 
our woolens sometimes have foreign labels. 
This is nonsense, sure enough.” 


On the part of American men the great 
prejudice has largely worn away since the civil 
war, probably because that conflict immensely 
stimulated the manufacture of goods used in 
men’s clothes—first in uniforms and afterwards 
in civil garb. 


But the strange pro-foreign bias is not yet 
dead. Every year hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of things are imported for a public 
that demands a foreign label. ‘Things are even 
sent abroad so that they can be brought back 
and shown with an import tag. 


The time has come when this ridiculous and 
economically wasteful practice can be stopped. 
Manufacturers are responding to the needs of 
the new market—filling orders for things we 
have formerly imported. Retailers are helping 
them to meet all American demands. 


Business is doing its part, but all of its efforts 
will be fruitless in the end unless you, the con- 
sumer, show that you are back of the merchant 
and the manufacturer in their plan for giving 
American goods the prestige to which their 
merits entitle them. 


We do not say—let us build up a prejudice 
against the goods of other nations. We say 
merely let us remove the prejudice against the 
products of our own people. Let the goods of 
all nations circulate in America on their merits, 
but not otherwise. ‘This is patriotism of the 
broadest kind—and yet by the practice of such 
patriotism you will find yourself supplying 
practically all of your needs with American 
goods— because they are better. 








TAKE YOUR PATRIOTISM INTO 
THE SHOPS WITH YOU. TRY OUT 
ARTICLES OF HOME MANUFAC- 
TURE. SHOW THE RETAILER 
THAT PREJUDICE IN FAVOR 
OF FOREIGN LABELS HAS BEEN 
FOREVER REPLACED BY A SEN- 
SIBLE PREFERENCE FOR THINGS 
MADE IN U. S. A. 


Vice-President and General Manager 
Number Twelve P. F. Collier & Son, Inc. 
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It doesn’t make a mite of difference 
whether you buy P. A. because we say) 
the bite’s been taken out by our patented | 
process, or because somebody said some- 
body’s friend Willyum said it’s licken 
good, you won't find anything but the 
best of good times in 


PRINGE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


No other tobacco anywhere ever did have 
that delightful P. A. fragrance and flavor. 


No other tobacco ever 
made ever was so easy 
to smoke as good old 
P. A. Fill your old jim- 
my pipe with Prince 
Albert and you'll learn 
to love it. If you’ve got 
the knack, roll it up into 
a paper pipe and see 
what a corking cigarette 
it makes. 


P. A. in the pound glass humidor 
with the sponge in the top is al- 
ways pipe-fit. The tidy red tin, 
10c, or the toppy red bag, 5c, 
is just the load to pack around 


Cetsetega’s 
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The Frank Case 


Continued from page 7 


of summer. The windows were open, the 
heads of men standing in the street were 
practically on a level with the sills of 
these open windows. In an alley on one 
side of the court crowds of men sat 
perched on the low roof of a shed ten 
feet behind the judge and the witness 
chair, and looked directly into the court 











PRINCE ALBERT 


room. Spectators inside the court room 


| sat immediately behind the jurors. The 


jurors themselves could feel every pulsa- 
tion of the crowd. 

Time and again the crowd in the court 
room clapped their hands and stamped 
their feet in approval of some act of the 
prosecutor and laughed aloud at the ob 
jections of Frank’s lawyers. Frank’s law- 
yers protested, but the only relief the 
court gave was to direct the sheriff to 
find out who was making the noise. 
When Frank’s lawyers in the early stages 
of the trial called the names of several 
Jewish ladies as character witnesses for 
rank, the crowd jeered and laughed. 
When, toward the end of the thirty days’ 
trial, they moved the court for a mistrial 
on the ground of these various demon 
strations of applause and hisses—the 
clapping of hands, the stamping of feet, 
and the boisterous, sarcastic laughter in 


| the presence of the jury—the crowd 


jeered more uproariously than before 


| The judge repeatedly but timidly threat- 


ened, but the sheriff informed him in 
open court that the only way order could 
be maintained was to clear the room. I 
know how difficult it is to believe these 


| things—I doubted them myself at first 


but they are there in the printed record; 
and, however incredible it may seem to 
the reader, I am understating rather 
than overstating them. 

When Solicitor General Dorsey, the 
prosecuting attorney, was in the middle 
of his impassioned argument, pointing 
out how this “fiendish degenerate” took 


| Mary Phagan’s life, he held up the bloody 


clothes before the jury and, dramatically 
pointing to them, said: “I ask you to 
look at them—I ask you to look at them.” 
In the tense stillness Mary Phagan’s 
mother uttered a terrifying shriek. The 
crowd in the court room rose as a man to 
their feet. The hands of numbers of 
these men went to their pockets. Every 
bailiff in the recom instantly called out in 
excited tones: “Order! Order!” It was 
a critical moment. This gives only an 
idea of the scene. As the prosecutor 
concluded his fiery address to the 
jury, which, instead of being a calm 
analysis of the testimony, was an appeal 
to passion and prejudice, and tended to 
increase rather than to allay the frenzy 
of the crowd, he dramatically repeated 
the words “guilty, guilty, guilty.” With 
each “guilty” the bell in a neighboring 
church simultaneously tolled, and the su 
verstitious crowd regarded it as Provi 
dential approval of the words. 

There is not a note in all the gamut of 
human passion that has not been sounded 
in the Frank case. There is not a fabric 
of civilization which it does not touch 
somewhere—the press, the courts, the po 
lice system, labor and capital, racial prej 
udice, politics, the hue and cry of the im- 
passioned pack hungering for the blood of 
their fellow. But for brevity, the heart of 
the Frankcase may he summed upin three 
words—politics, prejudice, and perjury. 

Frank’s most ordinary movements, such 
as catching a street car on this corner or 
on that the lowering of his head, the 
fashion of his hair. the rubbing of his 
hands, the tone of his voice, the coutuur 


|of his lips, were magnified and lifted 


into glaring light, while every move of 
his was under green and gullible sus 
picion. All the riffraff who love the 
garish light came forward with the most 


| unbelievable tales, which were given un- 


questioned credence, and no one of any 
prominence dared to raise his voice in 
hehalf of common sense for fear of the 
same white light of publicity, from which 
they shrank in such a reeking mess. 
No one gave Frank credit for any inno 
cent purpose or unguilty motive. From 
the first, suspicion of guilt fastened on 
him: and three weeks later, when the real 
murderer was discovered, the community 
was greedy for the sacrifice of Frank. 


The Day of Tragedy 


ATURDAY. April 26, 1913, was Con- 
) federate Memorial Day, when the vet- 
erans of Tee have their annual parade. 
t was a dark, gloomy, overcast day. On 


the following Sunday morning, at about 


the heart of Atlanta. This factory ep. 
ployed over a hundred girls. “When we 
looked at the body,” swore one of the 
officers, “ ‘Why,’ said I, ‘for Heaven’s sake. 
this is nothing but a child!’”’ The street 
lights were just being turned out and day 
light was breaking as the officers left the 
building after their haunting inquest 
Mary Phagan lived in a suburb of At 
lanta called Bellwood. She was consid 
ered the most beautiful girl in her neigh 
borhood, and was a general favorite. She 
had impersonated the “Sleeping Beauty” 
at a church entertainment on the Christ 
mas Eve before her death. She was em 
ployed at the pencil factory, and worked 
in the metal room on the second floor. 
but had not been at work for severa| 
days, owing to a shortage of the meta] 
with which the pencils are tipped. She 
had taken a street car near her home at 
11.50 on the morning of the day of the 
murder. She was dressed in holiday 
fashion, and must have been rarely at- 
tractive. She was on her way to the 
factory to draw the small sum of $1.20 
due her for the work she had done during 
the previous fiscal week up to the time 
that the metal tips had run out. The 
employees were usually paid off on Satur 
days at noon; but this Saturday being a 
holiday, notices had been posted in the 
factory that the help would be paid off 
on Friday evening. Not having been at the 
factory, Mary had not seen thisnotice, and 
reported at the usual hour on Saturday, 


Into the Shadows 


| ee FRANK was the superintendent of 
the factory. He was twenty-nine years 
old, and had been married to an Atlanta 
girl of his own (Jewish) faith about two 
years. He was born in Texas, but his 
parents removed to Brooklyn, N. Y 
when Frank was but a few months old 
He is a graduate of Cornell. His father 
had been a traveling salesman. Frank 
was a small stockholder in the pencil 
concern. It had been his habit to go to 
the factory on holidays to catch up with 
his office work. So far as he knew, if we 
accept his story, he was alone in the fac 
tory at the time of Mary Phagan’s ar 
rival, except for two workmen who wert 
doing some repair work on the fourth 
floor and who were never connected with 
the crime. Frank’s office was located on 
the second floor with an entrance from 
the street by means of a stairway. Frank 
swore that Mary Phagan arrived at his 
office, he thought, between ten and fif 
teen minutes after twelve noon The 
State insisted that she was murdered bh 
tween twelve and five minutes after 
twelve noon. In any event, Mary Phaguar 
is not known to have left the factor) 
alive after entering it, though numerous 
persons who said they knew her came 
forward immediately after her death with 
story after story that they had seen 
her on the street that night. One man 
who was raised with her swore that he 
saw her near the pencil factory at 
twelve o’clock that Saturday night in 
company with a young man whom he 
also identified; that he called her by 
her Christian name and that she an 
swered in kind; another positively 
swore that he saw Mary in company 
with “a young Jew” in front of the pencil 
factory at four o’clock that Saturday 
afternoon, but these were undoubtedly 
of that class which the limelight of 
every tragedy reflects. Her stepfather 
made the rounds of the moving-picture 
shows, but failed to find Mary, and 
neither he nor his wifeslept thatnight. The 
next morning a rap at the door startled 
them, and the mother instinctively sensed 
the truth. It was a chum of Mary’s, who 
told them Mary had been murdered. 

When Mary Phagan entered Frank's 
office she asked for her pay. Frank 
asked for her number, without asking 
her name, and, receiving it, went to the 
eash box, identified the envelope by the 
number, according to the company’s sys 
tem, and handed the envelope to the lit 
tle girl. As Mary got to the door lead 
ing to the outer office she turned and 
asked if the metal had arrived. Frank 
told her “No.” He heard the sound of 
her footsteps dying in the distance as 
Mary went downstairs. A moment later 
he had an impression that he heard a fe 
male voice, but could not determine 
which direction it came from, and paid 
no further attention 

When the officers, led by Newt Lee, 
found the body, they were unable to tell, 


in your pocket. At all stores half past three o’clock, the hod) of Mary because of the cinders and sawdust 





where smokings have the call. CRIMP CUT Phagan was discovered hy Newt Lee, a which covered the face and hands 
LONG BURNING PIPE AND negro night watchman, in the cellar of | whether if was a white girl or a colored 

R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. CIGARETTE TOBACCO the factory of the National Pencil Com girl Her face was pitted and seamed 
Winston-Salem, N. C. Cae ran ee P | pany, at 37-39 South Forsyth Street, in with indentations and scratches from the 
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cinders, 4 bank of which stretched along 


the side of the cellar for a hundred feet 
r more There had evidently been a 
0 . 

truggle Hier hat, one slipper, and her 


handkerchief lay in w idely different 
parts of the cellar. Her silver mesh bag, 
containing her little money, was never 
found; ne ither were the flowers or the 
ribbons that had been stripped from her 
hat. The murderer apparently had es 
caped from a sliding door in the rear of 
the basement, forty feet from where the 
body was found. This door led to an un 
frequented alley. The inside hasp had 
peen pried off with an iron bar which 
lay by, and in the haste of flight the door 
had been left open—wide enough for a 
human exit. On the inside of this door 
were the marks of bloody finger prints 
made in pushing the sliding door back. 


Early Belief in Frank’s Guilt 

RANK and Newt Lee were both ar 

rested and held as suspects, together 
with several others, though the police, 
the newspapers, and the people of Atlanta 
came to sharp and instant conclusion as 
to Frank's guilt. This can be accounted 
for only on the theory that Frank was, 
according to his own statement, the last 
one to see the girl alive (if he had been 
guilty, as he pointed qut afterward, this 
would have been the last admission he 
would have made); that he had asked 
the night watchman to report at four 
o'clock in the afternoon of that holiday, 
and that when the night watchman re 
ported, he had told him he might go out 
again and return at six; that on that 
same evening, after going home, he had 
called the night watchman at seven 
o'clock on the telephone and asked if 
everything was all right at the factory. 
These things are still convincing circum 
stances of Frank’s guilt in the opinion of 
many Atlantans who early formed their 
opinions and have not changed. 

The public seemed to leap instantly to 
a conviction of Frank’s guilt upon the 
first announcement of the crime and of 
the fact that Frank had been in the build- 
ing and that he had telephoned Newt Lee, 
“a thing he had never done before.” 

But these facts were not the only 
things that made against Frank. That 
he was an employer of cheap labor 
aroused a strong feeling in certain 
quarters. The South has taken grudging 
ly to the employment of its white women 
in factories. The fact that Frank was 
a Jew was another indictment against 
him: there was sold on Atlanta’s streets 
a bit of doggerel verse in which the 
murder of Mary Phagan was attributed 
to either “a lustful Jew or a_ brutal 
negro”: and it sold like hot cakes. The 
same stories. grisly and repulsive, that 
have heen bandied from tongue to tongue 
in the undercurrents of masculine gossip 
ahout every historic degenerate were told 
of Frank—and they traveled like wild 
fire, and were believed, perhaps because 
they were new to Atlanta. 

Again there were stories, facts, and 
suspicions that found their way into the 
newspapers in floods. George Epps, a 
youth of fifteen, who claimed to be a 
chum of Mary VPhagan, swore at the 
coroer’s inquest, a few days after the 
tragedy. that he had ridden to town from 
Bellwood with Mary Phagan on the 
street car on her way to the factory 
that Saturday. He said that on that trip 
Mary told him of attempts Leo Frank 
had made to flirt with her, and of ap- 
parent advances in which he was daily 
growing bolder. “She said she was 
getting afraid. She wanted me to go to 
the factory every afternoon in the future 
and escort her home. She didn’t like the 
way Mr. Frank was acting toward her.” 


False Tales 

HESE alleged remarks of Mary 

Phagan were not competent evidence 
under well-known legal rules; but the 
public accepted the story in perfect good 
faith at the time, until months later. 
when at the trial young Epps swore that 
he could tell time by the sun (although 
that Memorial day was dark and cloudy) 
and that he knew that Mary Phagan had 
got off the street car at seven minutes 
past twelve by the sun. Thereafter when 
any one in Atlanta wanted to describe a 
young liar, they said “he’s a little Epps.” 
The motorman and conductor of the car 
contradicted Epps as to his presence on 
the car that morning with Mary: they 
knew her well and said she was alone: 
some of Epps’ young friends have de 
clared that they saw him that morning 
riding to town on an ice wagon. An 
Atlanta “Georgian” reporter who inter 
Viewed young FE pps and his sister on the 
day the hody of M: ary Phagan was dis 
covered, swore that young Epps then 
said that he occasionally rode to town 
with Mary Phagan on the car, but said 


GOLLIER’S FOR 
nothing about being on the car with her | 
that Saturday. Young Epps had an over 
weeuing fondness for putting himself in 
the limelight evenin his own neighborhood 
He is now in the Georgia Reformatory. 

The police gave to the newspapers 
mysterious hints of telephone operatives 
who were prepared to swear to certain 
damaging conversations over the pencil 
factory line on the night of the tragedy, 
and of Mary Phagan having been called 
over the telephone to come to the fac 
tory: but these witnesses never material 
ized at the trial. A woman of the under 
world. whose connection with the police 
of Atlanta is beyond dispute, came for 
ward with the most circumstantial story 
of how Frank had repeatedly telephoned 
her that Saturday night between 6.50 
and 10 o’clock, begging for a room; that 
he wanted a room at her place because 
he implicitly trusted her: that it was a 
case of life and death—and this over the 
telephone. She declared that Frank had 
been a frequent visitor at her house, and 
that since his arrest she had had a 
secret conference with him in the jail. 
She also swore that she had been offered 
large sums of money to leave the city. As 
a voatter of fact, there was a card party 
at Frank’s house that night, and there 
were a dozen guests in the room where 
the telephone was located. Also, Frank’s 
telephone was on a different system from 
this woman’s telephone. But the public 
did not know these facts, Frank, by the 
advice of his counsel, remaining silent 
during all these developments. 

Stories of Frank’s alleged philandering 
utterly inconsistent with the conduct of 
his whole life, filled the sir, every one of 
which was later—but too late—proved 
to have net the slightest foundation in 
fact. Frank was practically a stranger 
in Atlanta, unknown except to a small 
circle. He is of a rather shy, nervous, 
and intellectual temperament. He and his 
wife lived with Mrs. Frank’s parents. On 
account of real or fancied racial preju 
dice, the Jewish people of Atlanta move 
altogether in their own religious-social 
set. Frank was president of the local 
nai Brith, a charitable and fraternal 
organization. He was strictly devoted 
to his business, and outside his own 
circle was little known in Atlanta. He 
had lived in the city less than five years. 
The public from the beginning seemed 
ready to believe anything about this 





young Jewish stranger from the North. | 


One slander was multiplied into a hun 
dred, and all were accepted without ques- 
tion in the state of public fanaticism. 





The ‘‘ Murder Notes ”’ 


MONG the suspects was a colored man | 


named “Jim” Conley, who had been 
arrested on the Thursday succeeding the 
murder because of the fact that he was 
seen washing a shirt in the factory. He 
was a floor sweeper employed on the 
fourth floor. Conley lay in jail for three 
weeks, almost forgotten, while the whirl 
wind of calumny had been swirling about 


Frank's head. Then it was discovered | 


that Conley could write. The significance 
of this discovery is explained by the fact 
that near the body of Mary Phagan 
were found a pencil and two pieces of 
paper, on which were written a note or 
notes, addressed to Mary Phagan’s 
mother, which the murdered girl was 
“supposed” to have written. and in which 
she told her mother how she was mur 
dered, giving a physical description of 
the person who, according to the notes, 
murdered her. This description was ex 
actly the reverse of “Jim” Conley’s 
physical characteristics. The notes de- 
scribed the murderer as a “long, tall, 
sleam, black negro.” Conley is short and 
stout, with a “ginger-cake” complexion. 
These notes are here reproduced with 
several unprintable words elided. 

One note read (in pencil): 


DECEMBER 19, 





“Mam that | 


negro hire(d) down here did this i went | 


to... and he push(ed) me down that 
hole a long tall negro black that hoo it 
wase long sleam tall negro... 

This note was crowded toward the ex 
treme bottom edge of the page, and was 


therefore evidently the first note, and the | 


writer did not have room on this page to 
finish; either that, or he was possessed 
by a desire to emphasize still more 
strongly the physical characteristics of 
the “murderer.” The other. or second 
note (in pencil) read: “ . but that long 
tall black negro did buy his slef.” 

One of the first efforts of the police 
was to locate the author of these notes. 
In pursuance of this purpose, each of six 
suspects, among them Frank and Newt 
Lee, were required to write portions of 
the notes for comparison of handwriting. 
All of the suspects gave specimens of 
their handwriting without hesitation ex 
cept Conley. who claimed that he could 
not write. The proof that he could write 
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ASIRIBING proof of 


Elgin watchmaking 
skill is oa through the ac- 
ceptance by the United States 
Government of a number of Elgin 
Watches for use by the torpedo 
boat flotilla of the U. S. Navy. 
These are the first and only American 
watches ever accepted for this strenu- 
ous service. Only after six months’ 
oruelling tests at the U. S. Naval 
Observatory was the governmental 
O. K. put upon them. ‘This pre- 
cision of 


ELGIN Warches 


assures their worthiness as life companions. 
They are also beautiful—and they are 
strong. In fact, Elgin Watches combine the 
qualities which make them eminently fitted 


For Christmas Giving 


Besides being practical gifts—everyday 
necessities—they inspire pride of possession. 
Elgin owners know they are carrying time- 
keepers famous for a_ half-century —the 
standard watches of the world. 


There are models for business and profes- 
sional men and women, for aie men 
and for young folks. You can get exactly 
the right model for the person you have in 
mind —at the price you have in mind. 


Here are four fine Elgin Watches, all 


suitable for gifts: 
LORD ELGIN LADY ELGIN 
The Masterwatch. $775 A dainty Timekeeper— 
to S45. pendant and bracelet. A 
wide range of prices. 


B. W. RAYMOND G. M. WHEELER 


The Railroad Man The Foremost Medium 

Watch. $80 to $72. 50. Priced Watch. S50 to $25. 

Ask your Elgineer—your local jeweler—for 

y further proof of the high efficiency of every 

Elgin Watch. And see the various models, 
which he will gladly display to you. 


Write us for booklet. 
\ ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO, 
Elgin, Illinois 











A Good Smoke 
and a Clean Pipe 


—that’s what you'll be sure to get 
when you light your Wellington and 
sit back for the quiet hour. The well 
takes all the saliva and keeps the bowl 
moisture-free. The tobacco burns 
clear down to the last grain. And 
you'll have no trouble keeping 


== 


clean. The principle is right, even to the 
mouthpiece with its scientific construction to 
protect the tongue. Buy one of t ‘pc 
pipes with the triangle trademark that has been 
on first-class pipes for more than a half-century. 
Guaranteed against burning through or crack- 
ing. pa try a Wellington. You'll like it. 
25c, 5c, 50c and up. At good dealers . 


William Demuth & Company 
New York 


wEu 
Made in 
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*1~ DOWN 


FREE TRIAL 












$1 or more down, according to size and 
style, enables you to play billiards and 
pool on a Burrowes Table of your own 
Small te month. Prices from $15 











am 









Cues, etc., free. 
9 ft. (standard 


BURROWES 








Home Billiard Table 


lay and home 
ised in any 










is adapted for expert 1 


practice. Portable 

room—on any house table or on 

its own legs or folding stand 
Quickly set aside—requires almost no 


room when not in use 


Send for Illustrated Catalog 
explaining free trial offer with prices, 
terms of payment and testimonials 
from thousands of owners. 

THE E. T. BURROWES CO. 
409 Centre St. Portland, Me. 


Mfre. Burrowee Rustiess Insect Screens and 
Burrowes Folding Card Tables 
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SAIL AWAY TO SUMMER! 
January, February and March are 
the outdoor months in 
gorgeous blue-laved 


Passau-Bahamas 


Surf Bathing, Sailing, Fishing, Tennis, 
Golf, Court Golf, Polo, Pony Racing, 


joyous, 












Dancing, Cycling, Driving, English 
Rugby— 
All Winter Long! 
Accommodations to suit all tastes 


and purses. Steamer service under 
American Flag. Three daysfrom 
New York —seventeen hours 


BAHAMAS from Miami, Florida 
GOVERNMENT - 
AGENT W inter i rature 
Suite E, 303 Fifth averages 72 degrees 
Ave., New York City World’s most 
Please mail me Bahamas equable climate 
Booklet. 

— unequalled 


as a health 
resort. 














COLLIER’S 


finally furnished after three weeks 
| by Frank, who did not know that 

| ley’s handwriting had not been compared 
| with the handwriting of the “murder 
notes,” or that had denied that 
| he could write—the police had kept these 
facts to themselves—but the credit of the 
discovery denied to Frank at the 
time and claimed by the police with sen- 
sational flourish, in a full-page 
paper story, as a clever piece of clair 
voyant detective work. There is 
doubt that Conley was a_ keenly 
prised negro when he discovered 
the newspapers (for he could 
though he denied that 
police were looking, not for the “long, 
tall, sleam, black negro” described in the 
notes, but for the one who wrote the notes. 


Admits Writing ‘‘Murder Notes ”’ 
BANK teller supposed to be an expert 
declared that these notes were in the 

handwriting of Newt Lee, the negro night 

watchman; another bank official in At- 
lanta declared they were in the disguised 
handwriting of Leo Frank. One expert 
declared that the notes were written by 


; was 
Con 


Conk ‘ 


was 
hews- 


ho 
sur 
from 
read, al 
too) that the 


the murderer, “a shrewd man, with in- 
tent to reflect guilt upon an illiterate 


negro.” Thus again was public suspicion 
directed against Frank. This was before 
the discovery that Conley could write. 
These notes were, as a matter of fact, in 
the handwriting of “Jim” Conley, 
he afterward confessed, though up to the 
time of the trial he insisted that one of 
the notes was written by Frank and the 
other by himself. But the notes were so 
obviously in the handwriting of the same 
person that the police made him change 
his story before the trial, as they ad 
mitted they had made him change it in 
many other respects. 

Conley’s presence in the factory was 
unknown and unsuspected by everyone 
connected with the unravelment of the 
mystery until May 28, ten days after it 
was discovered he could write. During 


as 





| understand that they 


all that time he denied having been at 
the factory that day—in strong contrast 
to Frank, who promptly admitted he had 
seen the little girl at the factory and 
had paid her off. Frank was indicted 
after the police and the prosecutor knew 
that Conley had admitted the authorship 


of the “murder notes,” but the Grand 
Jury was not advised of this fact. The 
police had already given the public to 


had overwhelming 
evidence of Frank's guilt. 
“Jim” Conley, obliged 
authorship of the “murder notes” by the 
knowledge of the police that he could 
write, and by a comparison of the “mur 
der notes” with his handwriting, finally 
admitted that he was at the factory on 
Saturday. This admission was made 
after the visit to the jail of a woman wit- 
ness who saw a negro in the factory en 
trance thatday. During this visit Conley 
was noticeably neryous. One of the offi 


to acknowledge 


| cers testified that he “chewed his lips 
and twirled a cigarette in his fingers; he 
didn’t seem to know how to hold onto 


it; he could not keep his feet still.” Con 
ley had no mission at the factory that 


| day, unless his story, told for the first 


time at the trial, was true, that he was 
there at Frank’s direction, fortified with 
a bottle of cheap whisky, to see that no 
body entered the factory during Frank’s 
“flirtations.” Frank was to 
tain signal from the second 
stamping with his feet, when the front 
door downstairs was to be locked until 
such time he whistled “all right,” 


give a ce! 


floor by 


“aS 


| when the door was to be unlocked. 


A Drunken Negro in the Shadows 
F Mary 
way that noon 


Phagan went down the stair 
as Frank declared, then 
she was in plain view, with her silver 
mesh bag in her hand, of this semiintoxi 
cated, lustful, improvident, and impecuni 
negro, who lay all that 


ous concealed 


|} morning in the shadow of a pile of pack 


| ing boxes stacked at the foot of the stair 





way. This entrance was always dark 


| even with a burning gas jet, but on that 


Saturday it was darker than usual be 


cause of the lowering day without and 
because, being a holiday, the gas was 
extinguished. At the foot of the stair 


way was an elevator shaft which led to 
the still darker cellar or basement, and 
alongside of this elevator shaft was also 
a trap door leading to the basement by 
means of a ladder—the “hole” referred 
to in of the “murder notes,” if my 
theory of this crime is correct; for the 
negro made the notes in part tell truth, 
just as he made his main story in part 


one 


tell truth. 

On the Saturday of the murder, not- 
withstanding it was a holiday, Frank, 
who was all attention to business, had 


gone to the factory to catch up with his 
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work Several people were in and out of 
the office during the morning. From 
three o'clock in the afternoon, when 


Frank returned from his lunch, until six 
(the State contended that Mary Vhagan 
was murdered on the second floor between 
twelve and five minutes 
after twelve) he was alone in the office 
working on a financial sheet which it 
was his custom to mail each Saturday to 
the stockholders of the concern. This 
sheet, according to the computation of 
experts, necessarily occupied him at least 
three hours. It was in Frank’s hand 
writing, without a trace of nervousness, 
and with but one slight error in the en- 
tire calculation. Both sides practically 
admitted that it would have been phys 
ically impossible to have prepared this 
sheet in his own handwriting that after- 
noon if Frank had murdered the girl at 
noon. Frank was nervous after the dis 
covery of the body next morning—as in 
deed was everybody else. The factory had 
to be closed down on Monday because 
of hysteria among the women employees. 
He could therefore hardly have been the 
abnormal creature to have performed this 


o'clock noon 


piece of intricate calculation and pen- 
craft without trace of nervousness or 
confusion. The State, therefore, inef- 


fectually endeavored to show that this 
work was done in the morning. There 
was, however, the testimony of too many 
witnesses who had been in and out of the 


office that day before Frank left for 
lunch to have left this matter in any 
doubt. After completing this statement, 


Frank wrote a letter in his own hand 
writing to his uncle, the president of the 
pencil company, who had just gone North 
and was stopping at the Hotel McAlpin 
in New York, on his way to Europe. 
That letter is here set out because Solici 
tor General Dorsey, in his argument to 
the jury, insisted that certain sentences 
in it were strong indications of guilt: 


“ATLANTA, GA., April 26, 1913. 


“DEAR UNcLeE—I trust that this finds 
you and dear Tante (Aunt) well after 
arriving safely in New York. I hope that 
you found all the dear ones well in 


a letter from you 
find things there. 


Brooklyn and I await 
telling me how you 
Lucile and I are well. 

“It is too short a time since you left 
for anything startling to have developed 
down here. The opera has Atlanta in 
its grip, but that ends to-day. I’ve heard 


a rumor that opera will not be given 
again in a hurry here. 
“To-day was ‘yontiff’ (holiday) here, 


and the thin gray line of veterans, smaller 
each year, braved the rather chilly 
weather to do honor to their fallen com 
rades. 

“Inclosed you will find last week’s re 
port. The shipments still keep up well, 
though the result is not what one would 


wish. There is nothing new in the fac 
tory, ete., to report. Inclosed please 
find the price list you desired. 

“The next letter from me you should 
get on board ship. After that I will 
write to the address you gave me in 


Frankfurt. 
“With much love to you both, in which 
Lucile joins me, I am, 
“Your affectionate nephew, 
“Leo M, FRANK.” 


Perhaps I can best give the reader an 
idea of the kind of “evidence” produced 
against Frank, and of the absolutely un- 
founded and ridiculous suspicions against 
him by quoting here from the printed 
argument of Solicitor General Dorsey to 
the jury: 

“Now here is a sentence that is preg- 
nant with significance, which bears the 
earmarks of the guilty conscience; tremu 
he wrote it? No, he could shut 
his eves and write and make up a finan- 
cial sheet—he’s capable and smart, won 
derfully endowed intellectually, but here’s 
a sentence that, if I know human nature 
and know the conduct of the guilty con 
science, and whatever you may say about 
whether or not he prepared the financial 


lous as 


sheet on Saturday morning, here’s a 
document I'll concede was written when 
he knew that the body of little Mary 


Phagan, who died for virtue’s sake, lay 


in the dark recesses of that basement. 
‘It is too short a time,’ he says, ‘since 
you left for anything startling to have 


developed down here.’ Too short! Too 
short! Startling! But short a 
time,’ and that itself shows that the das- 
tardly deed was done in an incredibly 
short time. And do you tell me, honest 
men, fair men, courageous men, true 
Georgians seeking to do your duty, that 
that phrase, penned by that man to his 
uncle on Saturday afternoon, didn’t come 
from a conscience that was its own ac 
cuser? ‘It is too short a time since you 
left for anything startling to have devel- 


‘too 


oped down here.’ What do you think of 
that? And do you tell me that this 
old gentleman, expecting to sail for Ry 
rope, the man who wanted the price lig 
and financial sheet, gared anything for 
those old heroes in gray? And isn’t this 
sentence itself significant? ‘To-day wag 
yontiff (holiday) here, and the thin gray 
line of veterans here braved the rather 
chilly weather to do honor to their fallep 
comrades’; and this from Leo M. Frank. 
the statistician, to the old man, the mij. 
lionaire, or nearly so, who cared so little 
about the thin gray line of veterans, byt 
who cared all for how much money had 
been gotten in by the pencil factory. . , , 
I tell you that that letter shows on its 
face that something startling had hap 
pened, and that there was something new 
in the factory, and I tell you that that rieh 
uncle, then supposed to be with his kindred 
in Brooklyn, didn’t care a flip of his finger 
about the thin gray line of veterans.” 
If there is any evidence of guilt in this 
letter, then one might be convicted on cir. 


cumstantial evidence for reciting the 
Lord’s prayer. 
Frank explained that the reason he 


had asked Newt Lee to report at four 
o'clock on Saturday was that he was to 
have gone te the ball game; but that on 
account of the raw day and the ae. 
cumulation of work he didn’t go. There 
was therefore no occasion for the sery- 
ices of the watchman, and when he came, 
the day being a holiday, he had told Lee 
he might go out and return at six. 


On leaving the factory that night at 
six, Frank had found at the street en- 
trance, in conversation with the watch- 


man, a man named Gantt, a former time- 
keeper and chief clerk at the factory, 
who had been discharged by Frank some 
days before because of a cash shortage 
which Gantt had refused to make good. 


The night watchman himself testified 
that Frank had told him that he had 
discharged Gantt, that he didn’t want 


him around the factory, and for Lee to 
watch him if he saw him around. 

Gantt was a large man, “six feet four 
inches,” who had just across the 
street from a saloon and was apparently 
intoxicated. He wished to get into the 
factory to get an old pair of shoes which 
he said he left there. Lee swore that he 
thought Frank looked startled when he 
ran into Gantt at the door, but explained 
that he thought Frank feared that Gantt 
“might do him dirt.” After some hesi- 
tation, Frank told Lee to go into the fae- 
tory with Gantt, to see that he got his 
shoes, to see him out, and then to lock up. 


Calling the Night Watchman 


RANK explained that immediately on 

his arrival home, and at half-past six, 
he had called Lee on the telephone, but 
was unabletoget him; that heagain called 
him at seven o'clock when Lee, who was 
supposed to punch the register at that 
hour, would be sure to be in the neigh 
borhood of the telephone; that he had 
asked if Gantt was gone and if every- 
thing was all right at the factory, and 
that Lee had answered both questions in 
the affirmative. 

Frank’s explanation was that Lee had 
heen in the employ of the factory less than 
three weeks at the time, and that in addi- 
tion to the unwelcome presence of Gantt 
in the factory that night, it was not un- 
usual for him to call up the watchman, 
as former watchmen well knew; that the 
factory had no regular nocturnograph, 
with stations in different parts of the 
factory where the night watchman would 
be compelled to punch; and that having 
only the regular register, it had been his 
custom to call the watchman on various 


come 


pretexts, even as late as eleven o'clock 
at night, for the purpose of assuring 
himself that the watchman was in the 


factory, awake and alert; and that other 
officials of the factory as well as himself 
had been in the habit of doing this. Lee, 
in fact, admitted that Mrs. Frank, 
well as the bookkeeper, had rung him up 
in the three weeks he had been there. 
Negro help is not the most reliable in 
the world, and there was in the factory, 
in addition to the danger from fire, valu- 


as 


able secret machinery which it was neces- 


sary to safeguard. That Frank’s anxiety 
was not wholly unjustified was proved by 
the fact that Gantt hung around the fac- 
tory some time and went intothe office and 
used the telephone while he was there. 
Dismissing for the moment the psy- 
chology of the “murder notes” and the 
story of Conley’s doings on that Satur- 


day, let us turn to the developments 
which moved the police to place Conley's 
apparent guilt on Frank, and to make 


Conley the crooked, unstable, crumbling, 
broken rod of Justice. 

(To be Concluded 

NEXT WEEK) 
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found 
offered fully as 
football as 
field for 


conception, it 
that Harvard 
much of advanced 
has been seen on any 


vears. Their attack did not provide as 
much of this as did their defense. 
The man who was willing to divorce 


long enough from the exciting 
watching a runner run or 
a tackler an opponent, and instead 
attend every time to the placing of the 
Harvard defense and the attitudes as 
sumed by the men when the ball was in 
play, saw a great deal more of scienc 
and skill than the gridiron has offered us 
in the last three years. 

At times, even in midfield, at the 
actual snap of the ball by her opponent, 
not one of Harvard’s team was in a tradi 
tional position of defense as exhibited by 
most football to-day. Further 
more, even when closer to the goal line 
Harvard drew in her defense, the men in 
her forward line were not down low and 
with one foot extended backward for a 
brace ready to shoot into their opponents. 
They were crouched, it is true, and the 
middle men were close up to the end of 
the ball, but their feet were drawn up 
and their crouch was the preparation for 
a spring directly upward, their out- 
shooting hands meeting their opponents’, 
thus leaving those hands ready to act 
further. At the same time they avoided 
getting their heads buried under the line 


Harvard Hits Hard 
HESE men did not charge in astraight 
line,they converged instead, or, rather, 
their charge was somewhat diagonal (as 
necessity might demand) to the line, so 
that they occupied far more space ef 


attention 
amusement of 


SCILZC 


elevens 


fectively than a man charging straight 
through. And they never were forced 


into a position in that charge, where, 
after the impact of their hands on their 
opponents’, they could not get a look at 
what was coming. It was a defense that 
might be forced a little: it was a de 
fense that occupied an enormous amount 


of space laterally compared to that of 


many teams, and admitted of few clean 
breaks The only really vulnerable 
point against them was found by Le 


Gore’s forward passes after a run and 
turn. It might be said in extenuation 
that this young man is certainly a wizard 
at throwing a football 

Now for Harvard’s attack. It had 
a perfect deception in it as against any 
low, straight charging line, the handling 
of the ball being always masked. Other 
wise it was comparatively simple. Tlar 
vard had in Mahan, with his runs from 
short-kicking formation, the most solid, 
smothering interference thrown upon an 
end and tackle that can possibly be made 


out of six men, and in all plays the 
cleaning up of secondary defense was 
a prime feature. Incidentally, the foot- 


ball season of 1914 confirmed the predic- 
tion made in columns in Novem- 
ber, 1913, as follows: 

“If some patron of football would send 
East some of the backs of the New Zea 
land team, who played on the Pacific 
Coast, this would offer a possibility of 
one of the most suggestive demonstra 
tions of passing skill that could be im 
agined. American players have indulged 
in their own game so long that it is well 
nigh impossible to persuade an American 
back to spend the time in ac 
quiring skill at passing—not alone for 
ward passing. but even passing back 

“A convincing experiment would be to 
take six of these New Zealanders and 
put them on one of our varsity teams in 


these 


necessary 


the East in the following positions: two 
ends, the quarter, two half backs, and a 
full back. Then, after two or three days’ 


practice, a team made up of an All-Amer- 
ica line from to tackle, and with 
these half dozen New Zealanders, would 
open the eves of all our American players 
to the possibilities of the passing game.” 


Lessons from North and South 
of our 


Sp tbeguenan f ‘ 
the experiment 


Rugby players 


tackle 


American teams tried 
of having Canadian 


come down and give a 


demonstration of this lateral passing. 
One or two of them followed it up con 
sistently, and thus opened the way to 


a new form of our American game. The 
team that carried it to its highest pitch of 
nerfection was Yale under Coach Hinkey, 
but he was handicapped at the same time 
by an almost entirely green line. 

Very few in the North understand the 
conditions of what is generally known 
as “Southern football.” There are really 


three main groups. That section of the 
South which is nearest Mason and 
Dixon’s line found on the eve of the 


ial contest this year two leading teams 
in Virginia and North Carolina. Tandy, 
the center of North Carolina, is one of 
the good centers of the year. Virginia, 
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Camp’s All-America Eleven 


(Concluded from page 20 


Day demon 
North Caro 


however, on Thanksgiving 
strated her superiority over 
lina conclusively. 
Farther south the 
likewise two teams 
heaten and which 
ball, namely Auburn and 
burn had a center in 
Taylor was a strong guard. 
had a capital tackle in Kelley; 
good quarter and back-field man in Pad 
dock, and Vanderbilt a good half in Curry. 


In the Southwest 
pre aga football gains rapidly in 
J quality and prestige, and the coaches 
various teams are producing in 
creasingly good results. In the Southwest 
the University of Texas has maintained 
its leadership and has a good team. Had 
Virginia north to meet Yale in 
other year when the New Haven 
team had not developed her lateral pass- 
ing, the result would have been at least 
far closer, for in many respects the Vir 
ginia team showed up especially well. 
Indeed, Gooch, the Virginia quarter, is 
one of the strongest in the country. Vir 
ginia’s work was most noteworthy in 
runs from kick formation. An idea of 
how the forward used in the 
South can be gathered from the Texas 
Mississippi game. Texas tried 31 for 


real Southland had 
which had not been 
played sterling foot- 
Tennessee. Au- 
Pitts, and 
Tennessee 
Georgia a 


ron xl 


of the 


come 
some 


pass is 


ward passes, succeeded with 13, and 
made by these 227 yards, while Missis 
sippi tried 17, succeeded with 6, and 


made by its use 151 resulting 
in a touchdown 
The Missouri 
pionship went 
which on November 
Lincoln, where 
fought out the 


yards, one 
from mid-field. 
Valley Conference cham 
deservedly to Nebraska. 
14 met Kansas ut 
the two undefeated teams 
local issue. Nebraska set- 
tied that issue conclusively by a score of 
no less than 35 to 0. With Halligan at 
tackle and Rutherford and Chamberlain 
as half backs—the former 184 pounds 
and the latter 196, and a man of remark 
able speed—one can imagine the char 
acter of their offense. 

Southern California had a most suc 
cessful Pomona finally winning 
by defeating Occidental, 3 to 0, 


season, 


before 


more than ten thousand people, the 
largest crowd every gathered there 
Better Than Ever 


HE material for the selection of the 

All-America Team of 1914 is especially 
strong in many As far as the 
back field is concerned, there is material 
for easily a half dozen first-class elevens, 
while when one takes the country 
the forward line is well provided 
for, although it contains far fewer stars 
in number than the back field. As stated 
formerly in these columns, no first-class 
squad would think of entering a cam 
paign without three available players for 
each position, and consequently the se 
lection of the All-America team is always 
a team of thirty-three men, divided into 
first, second, and third strings. On the 
first eleven the ends would he Hardwick 
of Harvard and O’Hearn of Cornell, both 
preeminently stars in their positions. At 
right and left tackle would be Ballin of 
Princeton and Trumbull of Harvard, who, 
if flanked as they can ve on this All 
America team, by proper assistance to 
the right and to the left, would be un 
beatable in the positions. At guard, Pen 
nock of Harvard, as chosen by the write 1 


respects 


over 


also 


for the last two years, becomes a cer 
tainty again, while the other guard’s po 
sition has been earned by Chapman of 
Illinois, through a season in which he 


the middle see- 
Middle 


has been the bulwark of 
tion of his team, which won the 
West championship. 

McEwan of West 


Point secures the 


center position through all-round ex- 
cellence, especially in his big game, just 
beating out DesJardien of Chicago, who 


held the position last year. The quarter 
back position goes to Ghee of Dartmouth 


closely pressed by Barrett of Cornell, 
Wilson of Yale, and Prichard of West 
Point. Ghee, after he found how to 
handle his engine of attack, did it mar 
velously well, and is individually a won 


runner, a remarkable forward 
passer, a deadly tackler, and a man who 
ean stand a lot of punishment and last 
through sehind him stands 
1 trio in which the first selection is a 
foregone conclusion, the best all-round 
back-field man in the country by all odds, 
Mahan of Harvard. The second position 
Bradlee of Harvard. He is the 
sturdiest and strongest line-plunging back 
on the gridiron, and, most necessary to 
this All-America team, his defensive work 
stamps him as the best to back up a line 
that we have seen in two 


derful 


the season. 


goes to 


years. se- 
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line breaking and de 
is ideal and he is, like 


tween his 


fense he 


Ghee, a man who can stand 
the vicissitudes and pounding 
of the season The last place is the 


Maulbetsch of Michi 
van gets it by a shade over Spiegel of 
Washington and Jefferson because his 
style of running is so unexpected to the 
opponents, as was proved repeatedly, 
and especially in his ability to constantly 
pierce the Harvard defense, which, as 
everyone knows, was especially strong. 
The team, therefore, as finally selected, 
would have tremendous offensive strength, 
with the contrast between Maulbetsch’s 
low-shooting, dodging runs, Bradlee’s line 
plunging, Mahan’s runs off tackle, and 
especially from  short-kick formation. 


hardest of all, but 


Then we have the forward passing of | 


Mahan and Ghee, with two excellent re- 
ceivers in Hardwick and O’Hearn; 
for kicking, Mahan is equally proficient 
at punting and drop-kicking. 


Mighty Men and True 
as to the offensive strength of 


Now: 
the line, with Pennock and Ballin 


on one side to open holes, and Chapman 
and Trumbull on the other, and with 
McEwan in between Pennock and Chap- 
man to split up the middle, if that part 
of the opponents’ line was found at all 
shaky, the backs could be sure of strik- 
ing the soft spots. Then Hardwick’s 
coming around from end has already 
been proved a terrible weapon against 
Harvard’s opponents. Ghee ran two- 
thirds the length of the field after re- 
ceiving a kick-off in the Princeton game, 
and is likely at any time to put the 
opponents in distress by running a kick 
back past the point from which it 
was punted, and Mahan has the same 
ability. 

On defense the line, as it stands, is 
a marvel, and every man has been tested 
in games this The ends have 
and the rest of the line has power, 
and behind it is Bradlee—the sturdiest 
man on the gridiron to-day when it 
comes to hitting a runner as he comes 
through—with Maulbetsch and Mahan 
for speed or pursuit, and Ghee'’s final 
tackling ability as the last resort. 

As for the second eleven, its offensive 
strength, by means of what has been 
termed the “aerial route.” would be 
greater than that of the first, for Le 
Gore has no equal in his ability to hurl 
the forward pass, and in Merrillat and 
Brann he has two receivers, 
Cahall can seore field goals when given 
the smallest opportunity, and Spiegel is 
a puzzle to any line with his speed and 


season. 


choice 


dodging runs, while Barrett and LeGore 
are both especially dangerous in their 
ability to run back kicks. It would be 


a team that depended upon forward pass- 
ing and open-field running rather than 
line breaking, but when in scoring mood, 
and against any defense that did not 
especially protect against forward pass- 
ing, it would keep things moving. 

The third team, like the first, would 
have line-smashing ability in Whitney 
and Talman, while Solon could also be 
called back (though he played end last 
year on Minnesota, he has been used as 
a back-field man this run 
kicking. It would have in Wil- 
son a defensive back-field man nearly as 
powerful as Bradlee, and in Pogue a 
wonderful open-field runner 

Altogether, if each one of these teams 
played the other two, the odds would not 
he heavy on any of the games either way, 
but the first team could stand the hardest 
and an All-America team must 
possess the prime factor of endurance. 


season) for 


ning o1 


season, 


Postscriptum 

ESIDES the men mentioned on the sec 
ond and third elevens, there are a 
number who should be commented upon 
because of their work. The quarter 
backs Prichard of West Point, Logan of 
Harvard, Clark of Illinois, Pultz of Pur- 
due, Gooch of Virginia, and Russell of 
Chicago are all of a high class, and there 
have been years when any one of them 
would have had a good chance in an All- 
America selection. In the back-field po- 
sitions, this is true of Hastings and Miller 
of Piitsburgh, Toolan of Williams, Wes 
cott of Tufts, Chamberlain and Rnther 
ford of Nebraska—two men of remark 
able speed and weighing 190-odd pounds 
stars in their section. In the line, 
Coolidge of Harvard, Squier and Graves 
of Illinois, and Cherry of Ohio State, all 


ends, are especially worthy of mention. 
At tackle, Toohey of Rutgers, Cochran 
of Michigan, and Shull of Chicago are | 


reliable. At guard, Trenkman of Prince- 
ton, Overin of Pomona, and Routh of 
Purdue can bolster up any line, while 
Journeay of Penn is a sturdy center, as 
taynsford of Michigan. 


is also 


while | 
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than you paying, 
but the returns will show a 
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service, added comfort 
individual style. 
of your feet 


you wear The Florsheim Shoe, 


Look for Name in Shoe 


I Sa ee a 


Booklet showing “Styles of 
the Times’ free on request 


| The Florsheim Shoe Co. 
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For Man or Boy 


there's no more appreciated gift than a 


Keen Kutter pocket knife. 


He'll find 


that the blades will always hold their 
edge and that the handles are riveted on 


Stay. All 


KEEN KUTTER 


dealers are authorized to ref 


ind your money for any 


pocket knife or tool which does not come up to the 


standard. 
than forty-five years’ standing 
If not at your dealer's, write us, 


That's the Keen Kutter guarantee of more 


SIMMONS HARDWARE CO., St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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HeatingTroubles 


your house at 
without 
drafts or running up 

Explains how you 


can save 1/5 to 3 of your coal bills. 
Free % It describes the Jewell Heat Controller 
which automatically opens and clos he drafte—keeps the 
house cool at night and has it warm by morning Simple and 
economical Applied to any heating plan b= talled on 30 
jays trial by dealers everywhere Write j h bork— NOW 


Jewell Manufacturing Company, 25 Clark St., Auburn, N. Y 
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read it twice, but it really is true: Your 
choice of any pair of these genuine “Bronz- 
kraft” Book Ends, reproducing famous mas- 
terpieces of ancient and modern sculpture, 
absolutely FREE, all charges prepaid, witha 
single year’s subscription to The Craftsman 
(excepting the Winged Victory, which re- 
quires two), as stated in the coupon below. 





“Tne Ow.s There is no ‘‘catch''—no subterfuge — no 
*‘charges for wrapping and mailing.’*’ Read this 


through to the end, coupon and all; and note that 


tinct proviso that if either the magazine or the 
Book Ends are not precisely as represented—in- 
deed, if both do not make you supremely happy, 
your remittance will be returned, and you may 
return the Beok Ends to us at our expense. 

Or, if you like, call at the Craftsman Building 
in New York or the Craftsman Shops in Boston 
or Washington, see these Book Ends yourself, 
Book Ends you select, or have them sent to you. 

There is no limitation to this offer. There is 
only one warning; if you want these Book Ends | 
in time for ( ‘hristmas, either for yourself or 

gift, better not take any chances—send 


coupon at once. 


Beautiful Works of Art—For 


You and Your Friends 





“Tee Croucnine Venus’ 


in the 








Can you imagine anything better than these 


Book Ends for a Christmas Gift ?-—anything 
more beautiful ? Apportion these Book Ends 


among your friends according to their tastes and 
bent of mind—they will appreciate the subtle 
compliment—they will go into raptures over the 
exquisite beauty and fitness of these little master- 
pieces. and they will always be the object of 
admiration on the library table. 

And so with The Craftsman—you pay a tribute 
to any friend when you present a subscription to 
The Craftsman, repeatedly called ‘‘the mostjworth- 
while magazine in America." Each issue 

really a book of 150 to 200 pages, filled with 
beautifully illustrated articles on home dec- 
oration, home building, good taste in fur- 
art, education, gardening, etc., 
and in the year to come you get twelve 
such books for $3.00, together with the 
set of Book Ends immediately , 

We will accept not only your own 
subscription but subscriptions for your 
friends; thus for each $3.00 you send us, 
you get two Xmas gifts—the Magazine 

and the Book Ends. We will send both 
to the same or to separate addresses, as 
you direct,—together with a gift card 
in each case. If you write us imme 
diately, there will be no difficulty in 
insuring delivery by Christmas. 


These Genuine Bronzkraft” Book Ends 


are precisely as shown in these photo 
graphs—of solid comp sition, 8 in. to 10 
in. high, witha rich, verde-antique bronze 
finish It is practic ally impossible to dis- 
tinguish them from solid bronzes. 
Book End has a felt bottom so that it will 
not mar the finest table. They are packed 
carefully and delivered to you at your door 
astounded at 
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This exquisite Bas-relief, “Apollo and 
athe Muses,” by the famous sculptor 


SPECIAL: 


Thorwaldsen (ivory finish, 10" x 5"), ready to hang on your If you wish to be really 

wall, will be sent FREE, all charges prepaid, with a four the generosity of this offer, go to the lead 
months’ subscription to The Craftsman, $1.00; also as an addi- ing art store in your city and ask for an 
tional gift, ace tely free, for every three yearly subscriptions expert’s opinion of the value of these 


sent in together in response to the above Book End offer. Book Ends 
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6 East 39th Street, New York Victory requires two subscriptions 
"lease record me for a year's subscription to 7he Craftsman, 12 issues, beginning with the 
ine devece issue, and send me immediately, absolutely F REE, all charges prepaid, the pair of 
“Bronzkraft’” Book E GS GROG ccdebescescsreses coscascseseecegucesoces 
I enclose $3.00, with the distinct understan jing th: at if eithe er ‘the magazine or the Book Ends are 
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learn all about 7he Craftsman, and carry off the | 
: | the sun was reflected on the bayonets and 


DE 


| ourselves before 


to be True— 


| versation took place after 


CEMBER 19, 1914 
Life at Army’s Base 
Aye Al an ATMYS ASE 
Concluded from page 11 
our arms it is another matter with funeral party was formed up on either 
them,” he said, “but when we are un side with sloped arms the rough coffin 
armed even words can wound.” was borne out to the cart, and the slow 
“What is going to be the end of it all?’ progress to the cemetery begun. 
I asked. The Funeral Drill lays down that the 
He shook his head. “I hope we shall party shall proceed at a slow march with 


able to make some terms possible to 
we have lost too much.” 
that this con- 
the battle of 
the Marne. then German hatred 
against England has been worked up by 
a vigorous campaign of lies.] 

I could not bring myself even to men- 
tion the subject of Belgium to them, but 
he was quite genuinely enthusiastic about 
the English army. “I thought I knew a 
good deal about your army,” he said, “but 
I have known more of it in the last ten 
days than in all my military career. 
Your troops are very fine,” he said, “and 
they are splendidly led. That retire- 
ment”’—he whistled—‘“it was marvelous! 


{It must be remembered 


Since 


| I don’t know any troops that could have 
|; done it and at the same time made such 


you are sending your subscription with the dis- | 


and you may have to rub your eyes and | 


a terrible fight.” 

While we were talking, half a battalion 
of kilted Gordon Highlanders came 
swinging by to act as.guard to the pris- 


oners. He looked appreciatively at the 
steady ranks and the free, rhythmic 
movement of the march, and he nodded 


his head. “We have none finer,” he said 
quietly, “none finer.” 

And the compliment seemed one worth 
having when presently the German pris- 
oners were formed into fours and began 


to take column formation. I said good 
by to my friendly enemy and watched 


him take his place with the other officers 
at the head of the column. 
At the word of command the bayonets 


|}rang home into their sockets with a 
pleasant jingle all down the line of 


as | 


Highlanders. The sun struggled through 
the mist, and the column moWed off in a 
haze of golden dust, the river of gray 
flowing between two thin lines of khaki 
that were tipped with bright silver where 


officers. 
as a mili 


on the drawn swords of the 
The prisoners did not march 


tary unit, but simply as a body of men; 
vet it was impossible, even for eyes ac- 
customed to the stalwart ranks of the 


British, not to admire these big, powerful 
looking troopers of the German cavalry. 


**Not a Drum Was Heard’’ 


UNERAL party here, sir,” says the 
orderly, putting his head in at the 
door of the sunny, well-ordered room. 


You look out the window and see that a 


company has been halted in the road in 
front of the building, and that a some- 
what nervous and unaccustomed young 
lieutenant is anxiously looking about for 
some one to tell him what he ought to 
ido. In front of the hospital gate an 
ordinary baggage cart with its sides re- 
moved represents the gun carriage of 
more punctilious times, and the usual 


| French crowd is gathered round the gate. 


Each | 


Tommy’s funeral, a more 
a mere Base Detail. 
Although I am no lover of black cere- 
monials, yet when duties to the living 
did not stand in the way I found some 
thing akin to pleasure in accompanying 
my friend the chaplain his lonely 
tramp to the last resting place of these 
private soldiers. An officer has many 
friends and acquaintances, but there is 
nothing more lonely than the Tommy’s 
funeral in a foreign land, and I used to 
feel that the presence of some one who 
had no official reason to be there, and yet 
could officially represent many who could 
not be there, supplied a little touch of 
friendship that might otherwise be lack- 
ing. So presently we went to the little tool 
house in the garden which we used as a 
mortuary and superintended the lifting 
out from it of the case of plain boards 
that contained what was left of some un 
known man who died at his post. Un 
known, for, although there was a name in 
the register and a ticket lay nailed to 
the lid of the coffin, there was no human 
eing there who had known the man in 
life, except possibly the padre, who had 
brought a little friendship and love into 
his dying hours, and talked to him of the 
things that had been well of the 
things that shall be. 

Sometimes at the foot of the coffin we 
found scrawled in the blue indelible sup 
plied by the the letters R.T.P., 
with initials appended: and sometimes a 
little bunch of autumnal flowers that some 


It is only a 
than daily incident, 


as as 


stores 


hard hand had gathered where they 
bloomed unnoticed amid all this martial 
circumstance and commotion. And then 


Union Jack on the 


we would spread the 
coffin, and whisper hints to the unac- 
customed young officer; and while the 


reversed arms; but it is not every com 
pany in war time that knuows how to 
slow march, nor even how to carry arms 
at the reverse; nor is it every eager 
young lieutenant, burning for the trenches 
of the border valleys, that is versed in 
all the intricacies of funeral drill. So 
sometimes the party marched in front 
and sometimes behind the coffin; some 


times the escort bore their arms reversed 
and sometimes it bore no arms at all. 


A Little Grave in France 
ped it made little difference to 
true reverence and solemnity of 
pageant. Up toward the town clock, turn 
to the left along the Ville Martin road, 
turn to the right again, past the electric 
ity station, and up the long straight road 


the 
the 


at the end of which the great water 
tower marked the cemetery of our desti 
nation. It was weary and, on those Sep 
tember afternoons, a hot and dusty 
march; silent but for the tramp of feet, 
drab in color save for the bright hues 
of the flag on the coffin. But everywhere 
as we went along soldiers going about 
their business—men in ambulance wag 
ons, army service corps sergeants driv 
ing carts full of stores, staff officers in 
motor cars, men on leave, and men on 
fatigue—all turned and stood at the sa 
lute as we passed. The civilians stared 


and removed their hats, or now and then 
crossed themselves as the wagon rumbled 
and bounced pastthem upthe rough road. 

Often I looked from my place behind 
the white-robed chaplain at the straight 
backs of the covered with stained 
and dusty khaki, flanking thecart on either 
and wondered what their thoughts 
were. At last we arrived at the cemetery 
gates, where a but character 
istically French ceremony had to be 
through—the giving of a receipt and ac 


escort, 


side, 


necessary 
gone 


ceptance of a permit for a man to be 
buried. For one cannot even enter 
these gates without a pass, although 
the invisible sentry who guards them 
makes no challenge. Finally, through 
the long avenue of ornate’ French 
monuments, we come to the bare clay 


patch where a dozen graves are yawning: 
there, by direction of the sexton and his 
perspiring assistants, to a halt alongside 
one of the gaps in the clay. A little more 
confusion and whispered directions and 
shuffling of the khaLi ranks into some 
kind of order on the uneven ground, and 
then an English voice begins to read the 
words that express the sorrow and hope 
of English hearts. 


To Await the Reveille... 

FTEN some of the French women, 

who are always present as onlookers 
at these ceremonies, would come forward 
at the last and lay a bunch of flowers on 
the coffin of the unknown—a little touch 
of friendship and fraternity that took 
away something of the ugliness and bare- 
and loneliness of the Also the 
with whom I kept company 
of these solemn journeys in nearly 
every case knew something of the cir 
cumstances of the man he was burying, 
and would add, when the solemn ap 
pointed words were near their end, a lit 
tle prayer of his own; mentioning there 
by the grave in France some little child, 
or wife, mother in England, and com 
memorating in a few simple sentences 
what of courage or bravery or endurance 
the poor departed brother might have 
shown: thus in his own plain and beau- 
tiful words giving a last expression to 
the identity that was to disappear for 
ever. And then the three hollow thuds 
of clay on wood, the words of benedic 
tion, and another brave man was left to 
await the reveille of other and 
better order of things. 

With the words of command ringing 
out sharp again, the military order was 
resumed and the escort marched back to 
its camp. More slowly we would walk 
back along the dusty road round the 
corner by the electricity station, to the 
right by the town clock, and back to 
where the incoming tide was whispering 
and plashing on the sands; meeting on 
the way other just like our 
own, and knowing that to-morrow, in all 
probability, we also would be wending 
our steps back again along the same 
road. For although the soldier’s end 
may be a lonely one his loneliness ends 
with the grave There the ranks are 
close and the company worth keeping 
the company of the noble and the brave. 


scene, 


ness 


padre on so 


many 


or 


some 


processions 
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Birdie’s Sane Christmas 


Continued from page 9 


Mr. James Aloysius Conroy, shining 
light in the office of the City Attorney as 
well as in the County Democracy March 
ing Club, called on Miss McMullen that 
evening with considerable elation, which 
he was not wholly able to conceal. Long 
an ardent, though practically hopeless, 
admirer of that capable young woman, 
he had received with delighted surprise 
a telephone message inviting him to call 
for the discussion of a legal matter in 
which she was interested 

“Jimmie, how strong is the Mastodon 
Construction Company at the City Hall?” 
Birdie demanded after Mr. Conroy was 


comfortably seated in Billy Sheehan’s 
favorite chair. 

“Not so very. They give us a lot of 
trouble with violations,” he said, “and 
the chief isn’t very keen for them. Of 


course they come through with a cam- 
paign contribution every so often, but 
they get their bumps just the same.” 

“Good. I want somebody to go after 
them for a settlement in a _ personal- 
injury case,” Miss McMullen returned. 
“T think they’re due to kick in with a 
few hundred without making any fuss 
you ought to know how to handle it.” 

Mr. Conroy smiled—the satisfied smile 
of assurance and self-confidence. 

“Friend of yours, Birdie?’ he asked. 


“Well, he doesn’t spend his Sunday 
evenings here,” she returned “He’s a 
poor zob with a wife and five children 


who lives around the corner here. One 
of the Mastodon Company’s ladders broke 
under him a couple of months ago, and 
he’s been living on the county ever since, 
with a gam in splints and not a jitney 
from the company.” 

“That sounds pretty easy,” the lawyer 
said. “You're sure the ladder broke?” 

“Werveke ought to know—he did the 
Kellerman off it with a hod of bricks 
pacing him all the way,” said Birdie. 

“Of course, I couldn't appear in the 
matter,” Conroy suggested, “being in the 
City Attorney’s office.” 

“Certainly not. But you could handle 
the whole business and have some broth 
er-in-law do the appearing.” Miss Mce- 
Mullen said. “There isn’t any contingent 
fee in this either, Jimmie. What we get 
all goes to this Werveke outfit.” 

Why, you don’t think 

“All right. Go to it, then,” Birdie 
said. “We don’t want any long-winded 
suit and appeals for the next five years 
These people need the money right now.” 

“T guess I can get him about five 
hundred for an absolute release,” Mr. 
Conroy said. “IT know Philbin, their 
general counsel, like a book. He’s been 
a candidate for Circuit Judge the last 
ten years or so and he'd give his right 
eve to put it over. Give me this fellow’s 
name and address, Birdie, and Tl eall 
up Philbin to-morrow.” 


Ae a 
sure. 


ISS McMULLEN’S activities saw no 
4 cessation in the next two days. 
With the vision of little Emil Werveke’s 
handmade railroad train and Johnnie's 
aeroplane before her she made a round of 
the toyshops in Halsted Street and gath 
ered enough plunder of a ju 
venile and Christmasy nature to fill a 
trunk. Between whiles she stopped in 
at Deist’s and market to order 
a Christmas dinner for the Wervekes 
and a few things for the day following 
and perhaps aday or twoafterthat. It was 
Wednesday afternoon before she heard 
from Mr. Conroy of the city law depart 
ment. His report was distinctly optimistic. 


assorted 


grocery 


“Say, that’s going to be all right, 
Birdie.” he telephoned. “T nicked ’em 
for five hundred for your fellow Wer- 


veke. Philbin went to it like a baby to 
his bottle when I told him you were in 
terested in the case. I’m sending Tom 
mie Moran around to see Werveke and 
get him to sign a release.” 

“Can't you slip this to Werveke for a 
Christmas present?’ she asked. 

“Hardly that, I’m afraid,” he said. “T 
tried to get Philbin to put it through to 


day, but vou know how they are, Birdie 
He was leaving early to go home for 
Christmas—some place out o’ town—and 
he won't be able to get it through until 
Friday or Saturday. It’s sure fire, 
though. You can bank on it.” 

“Much obliged, Jimmie. You're a nice 
hoy.” Miss MeMullen said. “I'll remem 
ber you in my prayers to-morrow. Merry 


Christmas.” It was the first time the famil 


iar old phrase had sounded in her ears 
that season andas she hungupand turned 
away from the telephone. Miss MeMuller 
felta littlethrill ofexultation. It wasto be 
“a merry Christmas for some one through 
her efforts, after all. The apathy with 


which she had viewed the coming of th« 


creat duy had faded away and she smiled 
in retrospect at the rebellion she had 
voiced to Billy Sheehan but a few days 
hefore. “What’s the idea of showing up 
in the shroud?” she asked when Sheehan 
presented himself that evening. 

He looked down in surprise at 
evening clothes. 

“Why not?” he demanded. “You don't 
expect me to go to a dance in tan shoes 
and a sweater, do you? All the regular 


his 


fellows are wearing these to the 

affairs this winter.” 
“Oh, Billy! TI forgot all about the 

dance!” Birdie exclaimed. “What do | 


you know about that? See what I’ve got 
on! I wanted you to help me do a Santa 
Claus stunt this evening.” 

Billy’s beaming countenance = had 
clouded, but hestared and thenlaughed at 
that. “You? Why, I thought you were the 
original little knocker of all this Christ 
mas stuff!” he exclaimed. “You were the 
girl that intended to keep your 
change tied up in an old stocking in the 
southwest corner of your trunk! TI 
thought there was something on when 
you asked me to buy that overcoat.” 

She took a book from the table behind 
him, fumbled among the leaves and drew 
out a little packet of paper money. 

“That reminds me—here’s your twen- 
tyv-five,” she said. “You got just the sort 
of coat T had in mind, Billy. Why don’t 
you use taste buying your own clothes?” 

“Here—I don’t want that,” he declared 
with a man's quick repugnance toward 
taking money from a woman. “Let me 
present that coat to your Uncle Tom or 
whoever got it. I haven’t done anything 


loose 


at all this Christmas—taking my tip 
from you.” 
“Just hide this money where it be 


longs,” Birdie retorted, “and never mind 


about who got the overcoat. And as 
for what I said the other day regard 


ing this large and bountiful holiday—it 
doesn’t go. Forget it. Now if you'll just 
button up your overcoat so the natives in 
Fuller Street can’t that soup and 
fish make-up of yours, and gather up the 
packages on the lounge in the back parlor, 
T’ll get on a hat. You don’t mind getting 
your feet cold in a good cause, do you?” 


see 


“Birdie, I've had cold feet from so 
many different causes that I don’t feel 
natural without a few chilblains.” he 
said. “Of course, T did figure on having 
one little fox trot with you this even 
ing 

“You'll have it—right down to Fuller 
Street and back.” she retorted. “T'll be 


back in a minute—and on the way over 
I'll tell you all about it.” 


R. SHEEHAN stood in the back 
ground, hat in hand, while Mrs. 
Werveke blubbered over the little pack 


ages and her husband tried to tell Miss 
MeMullen all at once the wonderful, 


breath-taking news that the lawyer had 
brought a few hours before. And timidly 
he asked whether it really was to be he 
lieved before he had the feel of the pre 
cious money in his fingers. “It’s all right. 
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They told me about it over the tele 
phone,” she assured him. “You'll have | 
your money in a couple of days—just be 


eareful not to spend it all in one place.” 

Mrs. Werveke was unwrapping the 
presents. She brought to light a train of 
ears with a shiny locomotive 

“See, Anton,” she smiled through her 
tears. “For Emil! He wants always to 
play railroad trains!” 

“Yes, he nearly ran one over my foot 
the other day,” Birdie said. “TI thought 
he’d better have one with a bell on it.” 


Werveke scarcely saw the toys. His 
mental vision was quite filled with a 
check for five hundred dollars that was 


to come to him. 
“Yes, yes. It’s fine,” he said when his 


wife thrust it on his notice again. “How 
good you are to us!” he suddenly ex 
claimed, trying to rise without his 


crutches in his excitement. “Father 
Clancy, he was here to-day and he says 
He says vou are always doing 
You should 


so, Too. 
something good for some one, 
be very happy.” 

“Well, didn’t you hear some one trill 
ing like a lark outside just before I came 
in?” she said. laughing to cover her genu 
ine confusion at this unexpected tribute 
“That was me. Happy? Why, I sing my 
self to sleep, Mr. Werveke. Often Mr 
Sheehan here has to remind me to calm 
down on the street when we’re coming 
near a hospital.” 

While the 
general tension, 
the bundles into 
toward a rear 

“The children are all in 


the 
gathered 
stepped 


laugh broke 
Werveke 
arms and 


general 

Mrs. 
her 

room 


bed,” she 

















Closed Car Comfort 
at Open Car Cost 


There has never been a demountable winter 


The others have rattled and shaken loose; 
top like the Hupmobile coupe and sedan. 


this is as firmly attached as any other part 


Such others as you have seen have been built of the car 


on a general plan, in local shops, for all 
cars. 


The others, at best, are simply protection 
against wind and cold; this, in spite of econ 
omy of cost, actually has limousine luxury 


This Hupmobile sedan is a thing of beauty a 
in its exterior and interior finish. 


well as utility; designed and built ir 


Hupp factory. 


the 


doctors 
are turning to the coupe-roadster. 


Business and professional men 
the like 


and 


The others destroy the lines of the car; this 
the 
Hupmobile. 


retains graceful beauty of the new 


Women find it endowed with delightful ease 









6s of handling, a motor that can’t stall, a big 
Hupmob fouring Car : 
a a te gyn Pore parcel compartment, and plenty of head- 
$1905; f. o b. Detroit room for hats and feathers. 
S160) £ o b. Windsor 
Without top, $1200 f. P . 
Detroit; $1400 f Families, with one accord, favor the sedan- 


W indeor 





touring car, which brings them winter 
pleasures and conveniences 
they have never known. 


and comtort 


Special sedan top booklet on request. 


Hupp Motor Car Company, Detroit, Mich. 




















Hamilton Accuracy 


The thing that makes a better watch is Accuracy. The 
thing that distinguishes a watch and makes its owner 
proud of it is Accuracy. Begin to talk Accuracy 
to your jeweler and he will begin to talk Hamilton 
Watch to you. 


Ramilton Patch 


**The Railroad Timekeeper of America”’ 


In the picture the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad’s 
train, the “Commercial Limited,” is about to start on its fast 
daily run. Conductor D. Kelly and Engineer G. Cooper are 
comparing their Hamilton Watches with which they have 
timed their runs for years with perfect satisfaction. 


Write for the Hamilton Watch Book— 
‘* The Timekeeper’”’ 


It pictures and describes the various Hamilton 

models and gives interesting watch information. 
There are twenty-five models 
of the Hamilton Watch. Every 
one has Hamilton quality and 
Hamilton accuracy. They 
range in price from $12.25 for 
movement alone (in Canada 
$12.50) up to the superb Hamil- 
ton masterpiece at $150.00. 
Your jeweler can show you 
the Hamilton you want, either 
in a cased watch or in a move- 
ment only, to be fitted to any 
style case you select, orto your 
own watch case if you prefer. 


HAMILTON WATCH 
COMPANY 


Dept. D 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
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What better way of living 
up to the full meaning of 
Christmas Time ?. 


Buy your share 
of Red Cross Seals 
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Belgians Are Starving 


“He Gives Twice Who Gives Quickly”’ 


ILLIONS of Belgians face starvation. They will perish if 
succor does not come at once. Their plight is desperate. 

| It cries out as imperiously as the wireless S. O. S. from 
a sinking ship. And this call is being heeded. Fast ships bear- 

ing food have been rushed to the rescue. But more must follow. 


Succor From America 


Cable Answers S. O. S. 


This Belgian Relief Committee cabled 
$50,000 from big, generous America to 
Ambassador Page, to use for buying food in 
England to hurry to Belgium as first aid, and 
$20,000 was cabled to United States Min- 
ister Brand Whitlock, in Brussels, and used in 
the same way. In Brussels alone one hundred 
soup kitchens are feeding 100,000 hungry 
people. The daily cable dispatches, in un- 
biased news reports, are giving a continuous ac- 
count of the appalling disaster and desolation. 


Send a Christmas Check Today 


Send a check today, before it slips your mind, to J. P. MoRGAN & Co., 23 Wall Street, New York, 
and mark it for the Belgian Relief Fund. You will receive a receipt and the money will at once go 
to the Belgian Relief Committee, which will use it for these two purposes: 


1 To relieve immediate distress of Belgian refugees and the hundreds of thou- 
sands of destitute women and children and other non-combatants in Belgium. 


2 To rehabilitate as soon as practicable the poor Belgian peasant and working 
classes by helping them get roofs over their heads and tools to work with. 


BELGIAN RELIEF COMMITTEE 


i 10 Bridge Street, New York 


In America how different the picture. 
This magazine will reach its readers just 
about Christmas time. We have had 
bountiful harvests and despite rather dull 
times we have great surpluses of food and 
money. So 40 national magazines are 
carrying in their Christmas issues this ap- 
peal to their millions of readers to succor 
the starving Belgians. Divide your Christ- 
mas plenty with them. Be sure that the 
gift will be ‘*twice blessed.”’ 





Rev. J. F. STILLEMANS, President. 

ROBERT W. DeFOREST, Chairman of Executive Committee 
EMANUEL HAVENITH, Belgian Minister to the L 
PIERRE MALI, Consul-General at New York 


nited States 


W. BARCLAY PARSONS 
BERNARD KAAP 

JOUN VAN RICKSTAI 
FRANCIS LYNDE STETSON 
THOMAS THACHER 
FRANK A. VANDERLIP 
ALFRED T. WHITE 


WY Ss. O.S.—Checks, Money Orders, etc., should be made to J. P. MORGAN & CO., 
| “FOR BELGIAN RELIEF FUND,” 23 Wall Street, and sent to that address 


ie : 
——ee 


LYMAN ABBOTT 
OTTO T. BANNARD 


HENRY W. DeFOREST 
CLEVELAND H. DODGE 
ARMAND BATTIA LIONEL HAGENAERS 
JAMES N. BECK rHOMAS N. HUBBARD 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS REV. A. O. NYS 

ROBERT 8S. BREWSTER HENRY FAIRFIELD OSBOKN 
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whispered “I'll hide these until to-mor 
row. They don't expect nothing, so the) 
won't look.” 

She was gone but a moment when she 
called to her husband 

“Anton! Can you come here a minute?” 


his way into the other room after her. 
Birdie was seized with an inspiration 
when Billy and she were left alone. 

“Now is a good time for us to beat it,” 
she murmured. “This ‘Thank you, 
ma’am’ thing always gets on my nerves. 

Moving toward the door, Birdie’s at 
tention was attracted by the wrappings 
of a package lying half-opened on a 
rocker. She stared closer, turned back 
the paper and drew out, neatly folded, 
a black overcoat, size forty. She handed 
it to Billy. 

“Can you beat it?” she said. 
| I knew that package.” 

He recognized his purchase at a glance 
but he looked at her with a _ puzzled 
frown, as he handed back the coat 
Birdie deftly wrapped it as it had been. 
Then they softly tiptoed out the door. 

“Well, say, weren’t you traveling a bit 
speedy there—getting a twenty-five dol 
lar benny for the busted hod carrier?” he 
said. 

“For him?’ she retorted. 


“T thought 


“T sent that 





He gathered up his crutches and made 


That makes two 
The only 
way to keep him warm is to chain him 
in the furnace room !" 

They walked on a little in silence 


coat to Father Clancy! 
overcoats he’s shed this week 


“Well, girlie, you've had your merry 
Christmas blow-out, after all,” Billy 
said softly. “I thought you would I 
thought I knew you better than you 


knew yourself when you made that high 
cost-of-Christmas talk the other day. It 
isn’t in you to sidestep when this sort of 
thing is all around you every day.” 

Her grasp on his arm tightened a bit. 

“IT guess you're right, Billy,” she said 
“and, do you know, I'm glad to find it 
out.” 

“What do you say if we slip around to 
the hall and have a look in at the dance 

just for a minute?” he suggested. 

“Me in this make-up and you all lift 
up?” she returned. “I should think not! 
But I'll tell you what we will do. I have 
a half dollar left out of that bundle I had 
planted in the trunk and I just feel like 
winding up this holiday shopping stunt.” 

“How is that?’ he asked. 

“Come on over to Halsted Street,” 
Birdie said, “and T’ll buy you your an 
nual necktie. There’s no reason why you 
shouldn’t have a merry Christmas as 
well as the rest ef ’em.” 


The Hospital Ticket 


Continued from page 5 


The swamps were frozen, shimmering 


| stretches of snow that groaned misera 


bly as the loaded sleigh dragged across 
their length and the heavy hoofs of the 
beat a merciless tattoo on the 
frozen breast of the bog. Snow was 
waist deep among the trees, and the 
only path was the padded track of the 
rabbit, the dignified strut of the par- 
tridge, and the delicate outline of a 
deer hoof, while close behind it, in tragic 
significance, came the relentless trail of 
the timber wolf. 

All through the afternoon they drove 
in silence, until just before sunset they 
cume to a turn in the great swamp 
road, and there, a mile ahead of them, 


horses 


| on a little knoll, a cluster of log shanties 


raised their brown roofs welcomingly. 

“That her?’ asked Red. 

“That’s her.” 

“Who's the push?” 

“Bum Bush,” was the answer, and in 
the name Comiskey recognized the hard 
est drinker in town and the ablest woods 
boss out of it he had ever worked for. And 


| so, without further questioning, he knew 
| the food was good, the camp clean, the 





work hard, and the money sure. The eager 
clerk caught joyously the mail bag which 
the teamster tossed him with a grin. 

“She ain’t writ nothin’ this time,” he 
shouted, driving past, as he winked at Red 
Comiskey, grateful for his lift, helped 
stack the feed in the storehouse, and 
then, washed and hungry, was seated on 
the deacon seat in the sleeping shanty 
when the crew trooped in. They were 
Swedes and Norwegians for the most 
part, with a sprinkling of French Cana 
dians and Maine Yankees who had fol 
lowed the timber line west. It was a 
husky, close-mouthed, capable crew. 
Lumberjacks are seldom talkative in 
camps, but there was something about 
the silence of these men that Red knew 
was unnatural They looked cowed 
There was only a broken sentence now 
and then as man after man took his 
turn at the sink, dipped his basin full 
of clear, cold water, and washed up for 
Occasionally one of the arrivals 
recognized a fellow countryman in the 
crew, and the rhythmic rise and fall of 
the Norse tongues would sound for a 
time, but not for long. 

All at once the door of the shanty 
banged open, and there strode in a man 
a head taller than any in the room and 
big enough to make two of any of them 
except Comiskey. At his entrance the 
silence thickened, and Red, out of his 
long experience, solved the situation with 
a sense of foreboding. The camp bully 
had arrived. Without a word he shoul 
Jered his way to his bunk, pulled off 
his cap and mittens, and with a prelimi 
nary tousling of his blond mop made for 
the sink. Those waiting their turn made 
way for him respectfully, but the gray 
headed wisp of a man with spectacles, 
who was washing his hands with serupu- 
care, never looked up. He was 
Johnny Flood, the saw filer, sixty-five 
years old and still a boy. 

“Aw, hurry up,” rasped the big man, 
giving the filer an ugly shove. “You 
lane dar long enuff.” 


supper. 


lous 


FROHE old man picked himself out of 

the corner where the push had sent 
him and glared popeyved at the man who 
had handled him so roughly 


“Oh! ’tis you, Mister Olsen. It’s well 
for you I’m an old man, or I'd give you 
what’s comin’ to you. Never mind, yer 
cock of the walk now, but yer comb’ll be 
cut before the geese fly back, or my name 
ain’t John James Flood.” 

Comiskey half started from his seat 
us he heard the words. Flood and he 
had worked in many a camp, and he had 

rough affection for the courageous old 


saw filer. Then he stopped. His leg 
wasn’t so good yet; it pained him to 
night. Olsen was a big man, and this 


was his first night in the camp. He 
didn’t want to start trouble. He was a 
stranger to all but Flood, and in the 
event of a scrap the “roundheads,” for 
all they hated Olsen, might stick to him 
in a pinch. Anyway, there was lots of 
time to bid the devil morning” 
when he knocked at his door. 

He went on multiplying reasons for 
his sloth, but somewhere back in his 
heart the conscience knocked that there 
was something wrong with him. While 
the saw filer and Olsen kept up a steady 
flow of tea-cup talk, safe on Flood’s part 
since he had reenforced himself with a 
double-bitted ax, Red wondered if he 
was afraid, and the palms of his hands 
went wet at the thought. 


“(ood 


rTOHEN the cookee played, “Supper” on 

the triangle, and the crew filed in to 
it in silence, because it is the inviolable 
law of the woods cook that a man 
and gets.” Bush, the foreman, walked 
into the sleeping shack after supper to 
look over the arrivals. 

“They’re a lot of bums, I suppose,” he 
complained to the clerk. “All the back 
room sweepin’s from here to Canady. I 
wish they’d send me in a couple of de 
cent loaders. They ain't a real one in the 
outfit ’ceept that big Swede, Olsen, an’ I 
don’t know whether he’s a help or not. 
He’s got the rest of the gang so buffaloed 
they don’t dare breathe. An’ I got a 
million feet on the skidways now with ho 
one to load ’em,” he finished in disgust 

He passed along the line on the deacon 
seat until he reached Comiskey. “Hello, 
Red. Thought you was in the hospital 
I'm glad to see you. How’s the leg?’ 

“All right, Bum,” answered Red. “I’m 
a little short on one pin, but I 
I'll do.” 

“Is that you, Mick Comiskey,” called 
Flood, hopping from his bunk and grab 
bing Red’s hand. “It’s a cure for sore 
eyes to see ye. I ain’t 
Rice River an’ the scrap with Bull La 
fitte. Well. well, well! They tell me 
ye was done up on the drive? Are ve 
well again?” 

Reassured by the bone-crushing hand 
shake Red gave him, he turned away 
and caught sight of Olsen watching the 
scene in scornful contempt. “Oho, ha, ha, 
he, he,” he chortled. “Look out for yer 
comb, me bould Copenhagen.” 

“T don’t think ver quite strong enough 
to go top loadin’ just vet, Red.” ex 
plained Bush, the first civilities 
“Ye'll need a bit of hardenin’ fer a couple 
of days, so T'll put ve bull cookin’, to get 
ye into shape.” 

“Aw, say.” protested Red, “T’m all 
right. I can’t do that stuff—splittin’ 
wood an’ haulin’ water. I’d never hear 
the end of it.” 

“Well, of course, if ve ain’t able to 
pertect yverself agin the crew, ye’re 


“eats 


guess 


seen ve since 


over 


gone 
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pack too far to load logs,” answered the workin’ in this camp, by obligin’ em to T 
foreman with a wink. “Do as I say fer buy a hospital ticket. Either they pay a 
a day or 80. I don’t want ye to get out a dollar a month fer the privilege of 2 
there an’ get hurted agin just when I bein’ massacreed in the company slaugh Zz ri) 
need ye most.’ : terhouse or they buy a Sisters ticket MAKE LOTS 
He leaned over and whispered fiercely fer five dollars an’ get a chance fer 4 OF TOY 
“Pm goin’ to give yer a chance to te their white alley if they’re sick. Once 
that big Swede on an’ trim him. He “a year the Sisters drive round to all This Christmas thousands of boys will have 
think yer a mark because yer bull poh these camps, sell their tickets, take any bushels of fun building big steel models 
an’ go after ye strong. An’ if ye don’t contributions, an’ the timekeeper charges with the Mysto Erector, Will your boy 
make good, don’t never wait fer yer pay the men with what they buy or give be one of them? You could not find any 
check. If this roundhead licks ye we'll an’ hands the Sisters an order on head- gift more fascinating or instructive. 
all take a crack at ye fer luck. I guess, quarters fer the amount.” With F , 
though, there ain’t no danger much.” “IT shouldn’t imagine it would be very re "he tor, boys can build over 300 
“Dar don’t seem to be so many loader’ pleasant for women to be thrown into ae els—battleships, t spede boats, aero- 
as bull cook, Mister Bush,” called Olsen contact with the human wild animals oe? , weil bridges, elevators, ma 
when the camp boss was leaving. we have here,” said the clerk. chine shops, skyscrapers and hundreds of 
Bush turned and looked expectantly at “You're right about that wild-animal other interesting 
Red, but Comiskey sat with his hands business,” drawled Bush, biting off a COSTER. 
in his lap as if he hadn’t heard, and mouthful of plug and stowing it in his It's great fun! 
with a grunt of surprise Bush slammed cavernous cheek. “Most lumberjacks is 
the door shut after him. a cross *tween a polecat an’ a _ bobcat. 
“Do you remember how aye run las’ They ain’t got no idea of nothin’ but 
pull cook out of camp, saw filer,” sneered drinkin’ an’ workin’ an’ things that 
Olsen, rolling into his bunk. “It bane preachers say’l' never lead ye to yer 
easy. Dey done fight, none of dem.” heavenly home.” He spat contentedly 
Comiskey’s hands knotted savagely, but and proceeded. “They work like dogs, 
he didn’t move. One by one the crew an’ the company, through a_ crooked 
turned in. Johnny Flood was the last, timekeeper, trims ’em. They get robbed 
and he came softly to Red’s side and an’ beaten an’ arrested an’ used like 
looked anxiously into his face. scoundrels in town. They’re marks fer 
“Are ye still sick, Mike,” he asked. wimmen an’ gamblers an’ gin mills. 
“Ye don’t act like yerself at all.” When they get sick they generally die, 
“Shut up and go to bed,” rapped the ‘cause no one cares whether they live or 
angry reply. “I’m all right. Lemme be.” not, less’n loggin’ is good an’ men scarce. 
But long after he turned out the big There’s only one place they ever get an’ ’ 
lamp, the first act of his degrading job as even break, an’ the Sisters give it to ’em 
bull cook, and lay flat on his back in his in their hospitals. Don’t make no dif- S en d 
punk, staring into the snoring darkness, ference how bad they are, they get all for m 
he knew he lied. He wasn’t all right. there’s to be given ’em, an’ fer a mis- y 
“What’s the matter wit’ me anyway?” erable five dollars, too. Them two wim- FREE 
he whispered. “I ain’t yellah, an’ I know men comin’ in here to-morrow is just a : 
it. Why can’t I get goin’ again? That’s little better’n God to these men, an’ if Electric Motor Book 
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out what’s the matter 
he complained, opening the door of the 
white-hot stove and thrusting in a stick 
of tamarack to its crackling doom. “He’s 
been bull cookin’ since he came in, an’ 
he ain’t showed fight yet.” 

“T don’t see anything the matter with 
him,” offered the clerk. “He’s as strong 


as an ox and looks fit to lick all the 
white hopes in the country.” 

“That’s just it. He looks all right. but 
he ain’t,” mourned the foreman. “Why, 


if he was the Red Comiskey he was a 
year ago he’d have taken that big Swede 
apart the first night he got here, just to see 
what made him tick. He’s taken enough 
raggin’ to make a nursin’ infant beat 
a cop. Either he was always a quitter 
an’ no one knew it, or else he’s afraid 
he ain’t got over his accident an’ won't 
take a chance on getting licked. Well, 
he had ’em all goin’ fer a long time.” 
“Why don’t you put him loadin’?’ sug 
gested the clerk. “His may be one of 
those cases where there is a psychologi 
eal inhibition that creates an apparent 
change in a man’s character, whereas it 


only needs some particular influence to 
restore him to his former condition. 
Give him his real job and he’ll recover 
his pride and his aggressiveness the 
same time.” 

“You’re a nice boy, clerk.” exclaimed 


know nothin’. 


( ~ollege, 


ye don't 
right in but no 
had none. I don’t 
It takes all kinds 
have them 
know 


tush sadly, “but 
Skyology is all 
lumberjack ain’t never 
dare put him loadin’. 
of guts to load a log sled an’ 
big blue butts shot up at ye an’ 
if ye flivver once yer smashed like a 
pancake. I like Red, an’ even if he is 
all yellah, I don’t want to see him killed. 
He’s been through one accident, an’ he 
knows the feelin’. If he ain’t got nerve 
enough to lick Olsen, it would be plain 
murder to set him loadin’. The pinch 
is sure to come, an’ if he ain’t all there 
it’s his finish, an’ you an’ me ain’t never 
goin’ to fergit we let him do it. No, 
he’s got to make good to-morrow at the 
latest, or you’re goin’ to mix him up a 
walk to town an’ he’s goin’ to be fired. 
I can’t bear to look at him, knowin’ him 
fer what he was.” 

“T got a letter from headquarters to- 
day saying the Sisters will be in to 
morrow, and to take care of them. What 
does that mean?’ 


“Well, the noble-hearted corporation 
we’re workin’ fer pertects its children, 
meanin’ these hundred-odd heavy feeders 


stables, his blood boiled at the memory 
ef the insults he had been given and 
had taken. Some of the things were 
trivial in themselves, but they were 
heavy in the total. Often he told him 
self he would wait until the crew came 


in at night and then pick a quarrel and 
beat Olsen as he knew he could. 


But when night came and his tor- 
mentor, big and contemptuous, looked 
into his eyes, something cold tightened 


inside of him, and the crisis passed dis 
gracefully. The men who had already 
felt the weight of the bully’s fist grinned 
at him tauntingly ; those who knew noth- 
ing of his past showed openly their con- 
tempt; to Johnny Flood he was an un- 
happy mystery. 


pion eat after morning he watched 
enviously the crew march in single 
file down the white road to the cuttings, 
his own guild, the loaders, carrying their 
cant hooks on their shoulders in honest 
pride, while he was left to his water 
pails and woodpile. “It’s all I’m good fer, 


I guess,” he muttered bitterly in the 
breaking day as the voices of the men 
came mockingly through the lifting dark- 


outside the stable doors. “Cham- 
bermaid fer a horse.” 


It was in the thick 


ness 


dusk of the mid- 


winter twilight that he saw two figures 
climb stifly out of a sleigh, shake 
hands with the clerk, and two “shiny 
white caps enter the door of the store 
which the clerk, in his strange-feeling 


held open respectfully. 

The Sisters had come, and with a feel- 
ing of hot shame he realized how he had 
changed since he had first entered St. 
Mary’s. The bundled figures had no spe- 
cial significance for him until the men’s 
supper was over and he was entering the 
shanty with an arm load of wood 
for the stove. There at the table, while 
the cook and cookee fluttered around in 
anxious solicitude, he saw the round, 
rosy face of the Mother Superior and 
the delicate beauty of little Sister Ger- 
maine. He dropped the wood with a 
clatter behind the stove while the cook 
swore softly under his breath, but he 
got outside unnoticed by the two women 
and with his back to the wall, 
breathing deeply. 

“That was a one,” 
“Td die if the Mother saw 
in’ an’ her thinkin’ me a 
his face grew tired 


stiff white collar, 


cook 


stood 


he whispered. 
me bull cook- 
loader.” Then 
and dispirited in the 


close 
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moonlight. “They made me like this, them Olsen, his frozen mittens, like clumps ot 
| H E, AD \ EN | UR E O F wimmen, an’ they don’t know it.. I wuz iron, clutched in his hand. “I heard wha 
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me. I wish to God I'd died there,” and 
something like a sob broke from him 


YTUMBLING, he made his way to the 
sleeping shanty, to get his pails and 
start the evening’s labor of filling the wash 
barrels for the morning. Bush would be 
taking the Sisters into the men’s shack 
as soon as they had finished eating, and 
he would get his own work done and 
stay out of sight until he saw them cross 
the moonlight to the boss’s shanty, which 
had been given them for the night. 

“Har bane big bull cook,” sang out 
Olsen, an unusually brutal tone in his 
voice as Red entered, There was a laugh 
from the crew, and Red could feel the 
saw filer’s angry eyes burning his back. 

As he leaned over to pick up the pails 
Olsen’s long leg shot a big foot under 
his hand, and the bucket went clattering 
into the corner. Red whirled to find the 
Swede’s heavy sneering face almost in his. 

“Well, why don’ you fight?” he taunted. 
For a second the shanty held its breath 
and the saw filer blinked wildly behind 
his glasses as he thought the longed-for 
scrap Was about to. start. But Red 
heard the sound of footsteps and voices 
outside. The Sisters were coming, and, 
jerking open the door, he rushed out, 
almost knocking down the visitors in the 
doorway. He walked to the water hole 
out on the lake, his head drooping. 

It was a wonderful night. The moon 
drenched the world in its pallid beauty. 
The big pines stood like grenadiers in 


} dark and silent fidelity, guarding the 


silver lake at their feet. The stars hung 
low in the sky, big and beautifully near 
while from the woods came a stillness 
that dripped on the soul. 

Comiskey saw none of it. Dumbly he 
broke the thin ice covering the water 
and filled his pails. His buckskin mit 
tens froze like iron where the water, 
slopping over the sides of the pails 
drenched them. This was the last night's 
work he would ever do in this camp 
He never could stand what he knew was 
coming. His failure to accept Olsen's 
open challenge would set the rest of the 
crew on him like a wolf pack on a 
stricken member. Slowly he picked up 
his pails when he saw the door of the 
sleeping shanty open and the Sisters and 
Lush step out, 

“No man but a dirty cotton top ud talk 
that-a way,” Flood was shrieking, mad 
with rage, as Comiskey kicked open the 
door and shut it with his heel. 

“Min’ your own bizness,” snarled 


Olsen: “I don’ talk to you.” 
“Well, thin, I’m talkin’ to you,” yelled 
the old man. “If ve don’t want to give 


anything verself, don’t make cracks about 
them that does give.” 

“T wouldn’t give nothin’ to dem two 
and the sentence ended in an epithet so 
foul that every man in the room came 
to his feet. 

Red standing, pail in hand, heard every 
word as if it had been whispered in his 
ear, and at Olsen’s filthy speech the room 
was swept from his eves. 

He was back again in Bemidji, bat 
tered and broken and torn, a thing of 
dirt and evil, and not to be touched, 
friendless, alone. He felt again the 
ready, gentle hands of Sister Germaine, 
the warmth of her pitying eyes, the un 
questioning service of love and kindness 
for a woods beast like him. The hand 
clasp of the Mother Superior again 
warmed his palm, and he felt again 
the hard pat on the shoulder in parting 
and the piece of silver in his hand. The 
sleeping shanty came into his vision 
again, and Olsen standing like a rugged 
fir in the center of the room: his lips 
twisted in a sneer defying the anger 
that swirled around him. 


HEN, deep down within him, the 
something that had been cold and con- 
stricted and fearful so long ripped away, 


jand a raging fire swept in a rush from 


his toes to the very ends of his hair. 


| The time had come at last, and he felt 


no fear. He set down his pails carefully, 
and tearing off his cap and mackinaw 
tossed them into his bunk. With the 
tread of a lynx he stepped in front of 


voice that knifed the silence of the room, 
his eyes blazing wide open into the dp 
fiant Olsen's. “Olsen, you’re a liar fron 
hell, an’ the truth ain't in ye. I’m gojp 
to lick ye, an’ when I'm done there ain’ 
never goin’ to be no more fight nor filtp 
left in ye.” Stepping back quickly, he 
struck the Swede full across the fag 
with the frozen mittens. 

Then, while Olsen was blinded by the 
blood, he sent one paving-block | figt 
crashing into his face, while the othe; 
with the power of a mule kick, bea; 
against his midriff like the sound of q 
wet bass drum. But Olsen, although he 
found Comiskey’s ribs with two awfy| 
smashes and lashed out with two pile 
driving feet, did not have a chance from 
the start. “I kin lick ve, and ye know it.” 
Red snarled in his ears as he broke out 
of a bear’s clinch and whaled both hands 
into Olsen’s stomach. 

All the skill and experience in his 
man-killing fights came back to him, and 
for the first time in his life he was 
fighting for something besides the love 
of fighting. He struck cleanly, brutally, 
continuously, and with one idea, to beat 
this thing 4f filth and finish him. From 
one end of the room to the other they 
rolled, Olsen snarling like a beast in a 
trap, Red whining a laugh that had kill 
ing in every note. It couldn’t last long 
hivery trick of foulness Olsen tried, and 
Comiskey knew them all better than he. 
yet refused to use them. 

At last, in a despairing effort, Olsen 
sent his thumb feeling for Red’s eye, and 
Comiskey closed his big teeth on it with 
a crunch that wrung a scream from the 
victim. Then Red knew he had won, 
and holding the tottering Swede at arm’s 
length he beat him mercilessly, knocking 
him down, only te lift him up for an 
other blow. “For God’s sake, don’t mur 
der him,” shrieked the saw filer, dancing 
like a frenzied bantam on the deacon 
seat. “Lave him be, me beauty, ye've 
come unto yer own agin.” 


ER stood, swaying on his heels His 
face was swollen and bruised; his 
fists bulging and blood-blackened. 

“Not vet I won't leave him be,” he 
sang. “He’s goin’ to do somethin’ before 
I finish with him or T’ll kill him. Get 
up.” He drove his foot into the pros 
trate body. 

“Ave can’t,” whined Olsen. 

Without a word Flood grabbed the 
water pails and dashed an icy flood over 
the cringing body. Then Red impatient- 
ly wound his fist into the collar of 
Olsen’s shirt and, followed by the dum 
founded crew, dragged him, gurgling and 
gasping, aeross the clearing to the door 
of Bush’s shanty. In answer to the 
Titanic rap the foreman threw open the 
door, and Red, with the half-dead Olsen 
by the neck, walked in, the crew crowd 
ing after him. 

“'Tis the red-headed Kerry man,” 
gasped the Mother Superior. 

“Yes, ma’am,” grinned Red. “An’ able 


to sit up and take a cracker. Mister 
Olsen, here, has somethin’ he’d like to 
suy. Speak ver piece, Ole,” he growled 


giving the collar a twist. 

“Ave ban liar,” choked Olsen. “Please 
Aye want hospital ticket.” 

“T should say he does,” snorted Bush. 
“Take him outa here, Red.” 

“He won't feel like workin’ to-morrow, 
Bum,” suggested Red, “but you needn't 
worry none, as me an’ him has swapped 
jobs anyway. Good night, Sisters, I'll 
stop to say ‘Good mornin’’ on my way 
out with the loaders to-morrow.” sack 
to the sleeping shanty he walked, his red 
head among the low-hanging stars. Deep 
into his lungs he breathed the piny cold 
and as his new-born spirit throbbed hot 
within him, he grinned seftly, while into 
the face of the pallid moon he paid his 
appreciation of her beauty. “This sure is 
some kind of a night.” 
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L. B. Smutz, U. S. Mgr., 265 Holland Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Collections 
“Red Streaks Of Honesty Exist In Everybody,” 


and thereby I collect $200,000 yearly from honest debts all 
over the world, Write for the story of “Ben Hur and the 
Bill,” free. Francis G. Luke, Cont’l Nat’l Bank Bldg., Salt 
Lake City, Utah, U.S. A. “Some People Don’t Like Us.” 


Dull Razor Blades 


Dull Blades Are Worthless, Therefore You Risk 
nothing bysending them to us without money. We'll re-edge 
them—you pay if pleased, after trial. Or,ask for prices and 
Free MailingCase. Parker-Warren Co.,107-r W.42d St.,N.Y. 
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Motion Picture Plays 





Write Moving Picture Plays. Big Prices Paid. 
Constant demand. Devote all or spare time. Experience, 
literary ability or correspondence course unnecessary. De 
tails free Atlas Pub. Co., 346 Atlas Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 
Auaanarti rementte A at AR, AL ih) AL CHOC OFTOEEPEE EPMA, EM 


Health Pee 








Beautiful Winter Home Lots At Bay View, Fla., 
on big Choc-taw-hat-chee Bay. Delightful climate winter 
and summer Land high and well drained. Extremely 
healthful. Flowing artesien wells. Salt water bathing 
boating and fishing. Excellent hunting. Good automo 
biling. Sweet Magnolias, Live Oaks and other magnificent 
trees. Lumber at wholesale prices. Living cheap. Ideal 
place to raise oranges and all kinds of fruits, vegetables, 
chickens, etc. Only limited number of lots to be had. 
Prices very low while they last. Write for free, beautifully 
colored, illustrated prospectus. Santa Kosa Plantation (o., 
R. 418 208 N. 5th Ave., Chicago, III. 


San Joaquin Valley, California— What One Man 
did: A railroad brakeman bought 20 acres at $300 per 
acre (part on time payments). 9% acres each were planted 
to peaches and raisin grapes. From his 1914 crop he has 
a net profit above all expenses of $1,200, 20% on his invest- 
ment and a living besides. This, his first year, he was 
new to conditions—next year he expects to do much better. 
Don’t you want to do as well? Our San Jenquan Valiey 
folder free—it’s worth money to you. C. L. Seagraves, 
General Colonization Agent, AT & SF Railway, 1800 Rail- 
way Exchange, Chicago. 


Investigate The Pine Hill Belt Of North Carolina. 

e sandy leam soils, easily cultivated—capable of won 
derful crop progression, yield abundant harvests. The 
famous peach-dewberry-grape section, noted for its won 
derful climate. Let us point out the many advantages and 
opportunities in this attractive section. Illustrated book 
mailed free. Ask J. A. Pride, General Industrial Agent, 
Seaboard Air Line Railway, Suite 363, Norfolk, Va. 











Profitable Little Farms In Shenandoah Valley of 
Virginia, 5 and 10 acre tracts, $250 and up, easy terms 
good fruit, vegetable, poultry and live stock country. 
Large list of other farms. Send for literature now. 
F. LaBaume, Agr’l. Agt., N. & W. Ry., 245 Arcade Bidg., 
Roanoke, Va. 


Loose Leaf Books 
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a Sanitarium, Asheville, N.C. Special Ad- 
vantages to invalids during winter. Select chronic cases— 
no tuberculosis. Well equipped. Rational methods. No 
drugs. Home comforts, moderate charges. Pamphlet free. 


Everybody Should Carry a Leas Leaf Rome 
book. Why? Because it iseconomic. Sample with Genu- 
ine Leather covers and 50 sheets, . Name on cover in 
Gold 15c extra. Looseleaf Book Co., 8114 E. 125th St., N.Y. 

















HIGH-GRADE SALESMEN AND AGENTS 


JO 


ARE IN BIG DEMAND. TO THOSE WHO CAN QU 


BS 


ALIFY, 


THE FOLLOWING ADVERTISEMENTS PRESENT MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITIES 























High-Grade Salesmen 


Agents Wanted 





District Managers: We Have An Organization 








national rey i K 8s product essential to 
every merchant, a clean-cut pn oh of doing business 
We will give the right men as big an opportunity as the 
m 1c ful representatives in any specialty company 
ived If you habits, health, 

f “per und selli er, and ability to 

inage a small sales e, you can make big 

meney ir ¢ ll be limited only by your energy 





Vr wr particulars—New Era Mfg. Co., 
450 4th Ave., New York City. 

Traveling Salesmen Wanted. rience Un- 
necessary 5 Big Pay wl ile yu learn by mail during 
spare time, only eight weeks’ time required, one or two 
hours a day. Steady position, easy work, hundreds of 
good positions to select from. Write today for free book 


‘A Knight of the Grip”, containing full particulars and 
testimonials from hundreds of our students who are earn- 
ing Big Salaries. Address Dept. B-47 National Salesmen’s 
Training Association, Chicago, New York, Kansas City, 
San Francis 


~ Salesmen Wanted. Just A Sew More Questa 
le If you can show us that you are Al man making 








small t ns in territory still « can show you the 
best side-line Punch Board ym ever offered 
Special Territory. Big y Prompt commis- 
ior ee eee uick. Grove Mfg 





g- 
Cc “ie Cottage Gre ve Ave Chicago, Il 


-, Who Are You? Prove It At Banks, Etc., By 


-Identific atic m Credential (in fine leather pocketbook) 


am» hed with $2,000 Accident Insurance Policy; pays bene 
fits for injurie wr sickness, total cost $5 per year; double 
benefits $10 An nts wanted. Highest commissions. 
Address Underwriters, 1345 Insurance Exchange, Chicago. 


Salesmen -We will Pay You Well. Hardenburg’s 


famous li s, Diaries, and other Adver 





tising Specialtie ~ ie of thirty years’ experience 
Easy sales, sati fi geod sone mers, big commissions, A serious 
ffer for hustling salesmen. No canvassers. H. B. Harden- 
burg & Co., 67 Was Sheehan St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Salesmen—Side Line; Electric Sign; Flashes 
changeable wording in radiant sparkling beams of colored 
elects ight; outselling everything at £10; terms 30 days. 
Rig profits. Flashtric Sign Works, Chicago. 


Safety First, Reliable Selling Asents And Sales. 
managers wanted, patentec aut we fender, 
exclusive selling righ* pate ore a rsitic Automatic 
Fender Co., 626 Railw n hange, ¢ thicago. 





» Getting Salesmen Who Can Sell The ne Goods. 
Pp 


ge of Bore one of the quickest, che pest, and surest 








t i of reaching high grade men Live up-to-« date edi- 

rial ‘matter attracts live up-to-date men. The attention 
value of this large, well-displayed department prod 8 
inquiries which can be closed if you have the right propo 
sition to offer. We lessen resistance by weeding out 


ndesirab! 


This Page 


Many Of _Our Readers Doubtless Would Like 


some profitable wor 





rs ¢ ft  aptte re looking for just Ag ke 
I fecguard r readers against dealings with unrel 
ivertisers, we inve stig ate as thoroughly as possible 
dvertiser who applies for space 
' M f them hav : ea users of Collier’s for 
g per f ip successful busi- 
beca t of the square 
What agent or representa 
: ‘ ywn a ty and willing- 
‘ W t write to some of the m and find out what they 
Inve for others? What others have done, you should 
hea! f you} the time and ‘nclination. 


A Golden Opportunity Offered Live Men Selling 
Pure Spun Aluminum Utensils and Specialties. We furnish 
free Moving Picture Lantern Slides that sell the goods 
Our Co-operative Selling Plans will unlock every door in 
your territory, every hour turned into profit. Write quick 
and secure choice of territory. American Aluminum Mfg. 
Co., Division X, Lemont, Tl 


Wanted: Gade Man To Sell eet 6 
line all kinds advertising signs, thermometers, rules, nov 
elties, calendars, fans Attractive year around sej\ing 
proposition. Liberal commission. Send references with 
app vlicatic Sales Deparment, Up To Date Advertising 
Co., ¢ med N . 


Men And Women Make Big Money Selling 
wonderful Polish for Pianos, Automobiles, Furniture 
Certain ‘ Repeater.” Extra large profit. Introductory 
Offer! Write Lawson Piano Company, 2868 Third 
Avenue, New York. 








pom Make Big Money Selling Self-Lighting 





gas tips ar d gas s » lighters; no matches required. Just 
turn on gas hte itself: sells on sight; send for proposi 
tion before all territory is taken Automatic Gas Appli 
ance Co t Union Square New York, N. Y 





Magic Ink Eraser. Ne Blade, No Acid. Removes 
Any man that can’t 
ouk in’ t se “ll bre A inafamine. Sample 10c 


ink like magic 
sell hundreds 





S. Mfg. Co., 20 Warren St., N. Y. Dept. 3 

At Last -A Compressed Air Clothes Washer; 
cleans tub of clothes in 3 mir eighs but 2 Ibs. *rice 
only $1.50. Ag ents coining money. A sale Adm TR 


Wendell Vacuum W: asher Co., 528 Oak St., Leipsic, O. 

Reset Wanted. Best Paying Agency Proposi- 
tion in U.S. If you are making less than $200 monthly, 
write and let us show you how to make more. Novelty 
Cutlery Co., 40 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. 





Protect Aetemsiiie Springs. From Rust. New 
& Good. Every user of ‘‘Oil-boxes”’ becomes enthusiastic 
booster. Offers fine opp: stunts to establish your own busi- 
ness. Brown Trafilog Co., 6538 Carnegie Ave., Cleveland,O, 

Agents Sell Our Atetion Cards In Every 
home for Xmas gifts—Large Profits—Ontfit free. Send 
to-day. Forman Printery; 693 W, Waterbury, Conn 

Agents To Sell’ “Eureka Steel Ranges” From Wag- 
ons, on notes or for cash Big money maker for live men 

‘atalogue Free Rureke Steel Range Co., O’Fallon, Ills 





Agents Wanted 


We Need Live Wire Representatives For Un- 
occupied territory to handle The Fuller Sanitary Brushes. 
Our product is nationally advertised and covers every need. 
Your territory is valuable. Write for particulars. Fuller 
Brush Co., 37 Hoadley Place, Hartford, Conn. Western 
Branch: Rock Island, Il. 

Agents And Salesmen Wanted To Sell Lamps, 
lanterns and lighting systems burning ordinary kerosene 

Cost of operation 1/8¢ per hour for 300 candle power 
Our gasoline lamps can be lit with an ordinary match like 
city gas For complet e catalog and further particulars 
address the Nagel-Chase Mfg. Co., 167 E. Erie St., Chicago. 

Race To Handle Exclusively Or As Side Line, 
New Accident and Health Policy $5000 principal sum, 
$100 monthly for accident or sickness. All accidents and 
sicknesses covered. Premium $10 yearly. One-half above 
benefits for $5 yearly. Underwriters, Newark, N. J. 

aan The Midget Vest Pocket Garment Hanger 
ells on sight. The most attractive proposition ever offered 
No competition Article fully protected by U. 8S. and 
foreign patents Address The Silvex Company, Dept. C, 
1731 Madison Ave., New York 




















Magazine Subscription Solicitors Earn Liberal 
commissions and extra prize money working for Scrib 
ner’s. It does not interfere with your present occupation 
A postcard will bring full particulars Address Desk | 
Scribner's Magazine, 597 Fifth Ave., New York. 





New Electric Hand Lamp, Fits Standard Dry 
battery. Big opportunity; extra large profits; quickest 
seller ever produced, Retails to everybody from farmer to 
housekeeper. Dept. C, Metal Specialties Mfg.Co., Chicago. 





Agents:—Greatest Offer Ever Made. Eleven- 
pie ce toilet article set and $1.00 carving set. All cost you 
SOc; sells for $1.00. tig daily sales Write to-day. 


Pierce Chemical Company, Station C, Chicago 


No Experience Required To Make $$$$$ As 
our General or Local Agent. Household necessity, saves 
804. Permanent business, _fre e sample, credit. Pitkin, 
194 RK Street, Newark, N. 








They Sell Themselves. Agents Reaping Rich Har- 
vest on new adjustable floor and wall mops, dustless dust 
ers and other sanitary brush specialties, Write today. Sil 
ver-Chamberlin Co., Ms «ple St. & Bouleyard, Clayton, N.J. 

Advertising Stickers, Inexpensive And Effective 
advertising; a universal business help; splendid field for 
agents. St. Louis StickerCo., Dept.C, 105 Pine St., St. Louis, 





‘The consumer wil 





1915? 


Without knowing anything of what 1915 holds for us, it is safe to 
assume that business houses founded on merit, honor, and courtesy 
will find conditions increasingly good ; 
to worse for the man who earns the ill will of the public, either by 
unfair tactics or thoughtless policies. 
spend his money, 


value, but where also he gets courteous attention. 


while matters will go from bad 


not only where he gets good 








A gents Wanted 


aap Household On ae In Small Town Or 
Suburbs—-where oil lamps are used, needs and wil! buy 
the wonderful Aladdin Mantle Lamp; burns coa! oil 
(Kerosene); gives light five times as bright as electric. 
One farmer sold 275 lamps in six weeks; hundreds with 
rigs coining money. No cash required. We furnish 
capital, to reliable men. Write quick for wholesale 
prices, territory and sample lamp for Free trial. 
Mantle Lamp Co., 864 Aladdin Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


The Fuller Dustless Mop And Furniture Duster 
are advertised in leading magazines. We need live repre- 
sentatives for unoccupied territory. These articles con 
tain exclusive features. Write for Our Special proposition. 
Fuller Brush Co., 52 Hoadley Place, Hartford, Conn. 
Western Branch: Roc k Island, Ill. 





Diente Cunnine To Be Permanent 
representative largest manufacturers high grade soaps 
and toilet goods. Big, steady income; urlim‘ted possi 
bilities. Write for immediate appointment. E. M. Davis 
Co., R. 61, Davis Bldg., Chicago. 





Agents: New Gas Generating Coal Oil Lemp. 
For homes, stores, lodges, churches, halls. Co 
per hour to operate Low priced. Your money ea 


earned Big profits Special terms Sample free to 
hustlers. KeroSafe Lamp Co., 1217 West St., Dayton, O. 





What Are You Selling? If We Had Your Ad- 
dress we'd show you how to sell more, and largely increase 
your profits—not one week but weekly. Pocket samples 10o, 
S. Mfg. Co., 20B Warren St., New York. 





Agents Hurry—Something New. Sanitary Tele- 
phone device. Millions will be sold. Steel Corporatt m 
bought 1200. Sells itself. — ndid profit. Write today 
for territory. Phondate Co., 750 Spitzer Bldg., Toledo, O. 





Live Agents Wanted To Take Orders ~~ Our 
guaranteed food flavorsin tubes (saving 80%). Exceptionally 
large profits Exclusive territory. etme business, 
Cc. H. Stuart & Co., 27 Union, Newark, N. Y 





Agents; Sell Tango Silk Neckties. 3 For $1.00. 
Classy Monogram Gold Filled Cuff Link & Stick Pin Set 
Free. Wins sales. Christmas orders. Big Profits. W rité 
for terms, Comer Mfg. Co., 454 Bank St., Dayton, Ohi 





Agents: For “Everbrite” Gold Glass Letters For 
window signs and house numbers, Make a permanent 
business Chic ago Glass Novelty Co., Marion, Ind 

Agen, Either Sex, Sell 'Ho-Ro-Co Skin And Scalp 
soap, perfumes, toilet articles, Big Profits. We help earnest 
workers. Rothco, 208 N, Second St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Terms For Advertisers 


This Page Is One Of The Best, Quickest, And 
cheapest methods of getting in touch with a large number 
of people. 

Have you something to sell? Do you want agents or 
salesmen? Then this is the place to tell your story. 7 
Department appears twice a month, 

Rate $3.50 per line; 3% cash discount; 1634% discount on 
six-time consecutive order, covering three months. At t 

ght words can be inserted in each line. Smallest copy 
accepted, three lines. 

Terms cash with order unless placed by recognized ad 
vertising agency. 

Next six issues are January 16th; and February 6t 
*th; March 6th, Wth; April 3rd, Must have copy thre« 
weeks in advance of date of issue. For instance January 
1fth closes December 26th. 


Send us your copy. We will submit proofs and prices. 


With the Wonders 
of the Tropics 
Before Us 


a luxurious voyage, over summer 

seas; with all the pleasant intimacies 
of shipboard—and we are at the gate- 
way to Fairyland. 
Quaint Havana, Jamaica the beautiful, 
the Panama Canal, romantic Carta- 
gena—we shall see them all, from our 
wonderful white yacht—our home for 
three weeks. 


Let us help you to plan a vacation on 


the Spanish Main. 


Cruises from 17 to 24 Days 


Sailings from New York and New Orleans 
every Wednesday, Thursday and Saturday to 


CUBA, JAMAICA, PANAMA CANAL, 
COLOMBIAN PORTS 
CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 


Liberal stop over privileges granted. 
Magnificent White Ships, built 


especially for tropical travel; all 
outside rooms, de luxe and en 
suite, bathrooms, many of them 
private; tempting cuisine, palm 
court, spacious decks. 


Ships sailing from New York on Wednesdays and | 
Thursdays and on all days from New Orleans are 
American-plan service; fare includes meals and | 
berth. Cruises from New York every Saturday, 
on the palatial new steamers, Pastores, Tenadores, | 
Calamares and Metapan. Berths included in price 
of transportation; meals extra; restaurant service 
a la carte. 








OFFICES FOR INFORMATION 
202 Washington St., Boston; 630 Common St., New 
Orleans; 1955 Continental and Commercial Bank 
Building, Chicago; or any ticket or tourist agent; or write 
PASSENGER DEPARTMENT 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY STEAMSHIP SERVICE 
17 Battery Place, New York 


for folders, sailing list and full information. 


~ 
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a y Exposition 
ee fy \rrange your 
4 : triptothe Pana 
. ma Exposition, 
4 ia Havana, | 
Lf \ Jamaicaandthe 
; | Panama Canal 
new book tA | Write for 
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The Story of ala a i : eee BARRIOS 
A historic gem, in which is Te a 


related, in Ancient Medieval ° Rhee 
and Modern times what peo- 

ple ate at Sea—and how. 

A story of sea dining, from 


4,500 B.C. to date. 


Te ae ee a te gr 
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Te, Sailing under the American Flag 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY STEAMSHIP SERVICE 




















